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Next Steps in Public Administration 


By LUTHER GULICK 


City Administrator 
City of New York 





E ARE all too busy in the modern world 

to be sensible or deliberate. We get too 

hot and bothered by events, and pres 
sures, and ambitions, most of which have little 
significance. For this reason I propose today to 
take a long look at our profession, with its 
practices and theories, and sketch out, if I can, 
the next lines of development we may expect 
and reach for in the field of public administra 
tion. 

Our world differs from the world of one 
hundred years ago in three important ways. 
First, the number of human beings has vastly 
increased, and the rate of increase has been 
speeded up. Second, science and technology 
not only can give us the food and material re 
sources to support this population increase 
with rising standards of living; they have also 
so broken down the barriers of time and space 
and so increased the drain upon unevenly dis 
tributed resources that no can 
from now on in isolation. And finally, these 
forces are producing a cultural accommoda 
tion by means of which mankind will probably 
self-destruction of the proportions 
which inspired the mythical story of Noah and 
the ark. 

Government is the 
element in this new 


humans live 


es¢ ape a 


most important single 
it is the 
jural, social order (locally, regionally, and in 
ternationally) through which alone willful, 
strong, and selfish men can live together coop 


eratively. Only through government will the 


culture because 


disturbers be drawn or forced to keep the 
peace locally and on a global basis 

Since “public administration” is the science 
and art of governmental systems, operation 


and service, particularly on the managerial 


Nore: This article was a luncheon address at the 
annual conference of the American Society for Public 
Administration, March 18, 1955 
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side, we need make no apology for the state 
ment that public administration is an essential 
ingredient of the new culture, without which 
mankind, as we know it, will not long survive 
on this planet. This recognition is a sobering 
fact, because we all recognize how much is to 
be learned and done before we can say with 
any confidence that we have built an adequate 
ark for the human race! 

However, the flood is upon us. 

Under these conditions it is surely not a mis 
take to devote this session of our convention to 
looking soberly into the future to see how we 
may help to make public administration more 
adequate to the task that lies ahead. 

As we look at the art and science of public 
administration today, it seems to me that there 
are five forward steps that need to be taken for 
the sake of the future. I venture to state these 
in the following terms. 

1. Public administration as a field of action 
needs to be more closely adapted to changing 
human requirements, particularly in 
areas of spectacular development; the interna 
tional, the economic, and the metropolitan. | 
will come back to these in a moment. 

2. Public administration as a field of analy 
sis and understanding needs to be more closely 
related to the study of business and other ad 
ministration. 

3. For the next decade, at least, public ad 
ministration needs to bring the problem of 
personnel into the center of its attention as 
never before. 


three 


4. Public administration must accept and 
move forward with the new opportunities of 
automation. 

5 Public administration must reexamine 
and reformulate its doctrine and practice with 
reference to the use and control of the expert 
in public as well as private management. 
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Let me say a few words on each of these five 


points. 
New Adaptations 


T 18 a truism to say that public administration 
I must continually adjust itself to changing 
conditions. The three most spectacular govern- 
mental changes of the past generation as I see 
them are these: first, the rise of international 
governmental action; second, the far greater 
incursion of the national state into the control 
of the domestic economy; and third, the spec- 
tacular rise of a new pattern of metropolitan 
settlement, best illustrated here on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, with an un- 
broken urban economic and social concentra- 
tion spreading from Boston on the north to 
Washington on the south. This is the new meg- 
alopolis produced largely by the automobile 
and electricity, and destined to be accentuated 
by easy air transport and atomic energy. 

In each of these areas there is a new dimen- 
sion for public administration, calling for 
broader sights, keener understanding, and 
great invention. 

While federal governments like the United 
States, Canada, and Australia can make im- 
portant contributions to clear thinking in the 
new areas of international government and ad- 
ministration, we each deal with lesser internal 
strains and historical stresses than are destined 
to be encountered as mankind develops the 
international jural order. These excessive 
strains and stresses affect administration as 
well. 

The increasing functions of the national 
state in policing and guiding the domestic 
economy raise problems of administration, 
public and private, of a new order. Adminis- 
tration as an art and science must become bet- 
ter prepared to act in these fields, without tak- 
ing sides publicly in the political controversies 
which are involved. The experience which we 
have had with the economy not only during 
the war, but also in such matters as zoning, 
health controls, public housing, traffic control, 
and the marketing of many local services, 
should be studied generically to see what we 
may conclude as to the gains or the limits of 
state action in the economic world, and the 
effects of such action on the law, administra- 
tive processes, policy formation and adoption, 


and the structure and staffing of government 
and private business. 

As to the new great cities which are emerg- 
ing, especially in the advanced industrial coun- 
tries, we need an entirely fresh approach to 
the definition »f locai self-government, and 
therefore to the problem of powers, activities, 
structure, financing, and administration gen- 
erally. In no area of modern administration 
are we limping along with more outworn ideas 
and institutions. 


Unity with Business Administration 

HOSE who are concerned with public ad- 
Tisidndes and those who are concerned 
with business administration must work more 
closely together. This need arises not primarily 
from the interrelations of government and the 
economic system, to which reference has been 
made, but from the inherent nature of the 
problems dealt with. The similarities between 
large-scale business administration and large- 
scale governmental administration are highly 
significant. Both must deal with groups of men 
working in the same general environment to- 
ward defined goals, under similar necessity of 
division of labor within a framework of au- 
thority. Both must arrive at policy decisions 
through institutionalized “prevoyance.” Both 
must organize and staff, delegate, coordinate, 
direct, and hold accountable. Both must seek 
to maximize their end product through incen- 
tives and the best use of men, materials, and 
time. Both must be highly sensitive to public 
opinion and to the continuity of the enterprise 
in a changing environment. 

While there are differences of objectives and 
emphasis, it is now clear that these are super- 
ficial, and that the underlying facts of experi- 
ence are similar and complementary. It is 
therefore highly probable that public adminis- 
tration and private administration are part of 
a single broad science of administration, which 
cannot be formulated except as we include in 
our analysis the problems of organized human 
action whether they be in government, in pri- 
vate business, or in any other purposeful volun- 
tary social organization. 


Personnel Administration 


nis leads to the major emphasis of what I 
want to say to you this afternoon. My cur- 














rent work in the government of the world’s 
largest city has made me see over and over the 
tremendous importance of what we have called 
over the years “personnel administration.” 

We depend in every large human organiza- 
tion on the motivation, drive, and creative 
teamwork of each part of that social entity. 
Whenever studies have been made, even of the 
smallest working units, the investigators have 
found evidence of extraordinary differences in 
human productivity and creativity, depending 
on the internal social structure and the result- 
ing individual and group motivations. Right 
here in New York City, in minor activities, I can 
show you increases of 20 to go per cent in efh- 
ciency since the Wagner administration came 
into office traceable primarily to confidence in 
the sincerity of Mayor Wagner and his top 
commissioners and their determination to deal 
fairly with the city employees and to serve the 
public honestly. Industry studies are full of 
similar evidence all the way from the Haw- 
thorne experiment down to the most recent 
work of Francis Lickert, Peter Drucker, and 
William H. Whyte, Jr. 

I can hear you say to me: why certainly, we 
have always known that. Let me say to you: 
yes, we have always known it, but we have 
very seldom translated that knowledge into 
appropriate administrative theory or action. 
We discover the importance of incentives, in- 
formal organization, group dynamics, individ- 
ual fulfillment in teamwork, and then we do 
nothing about it. We treat these fundamental 
insights as though they were a secondary realm 
of administrative consideration, rather than 
a necessary integral part of any sound theory 
of administration. 

The atomic scientists have been devoting 
their energies to releasing the hidden energy 
in physical nature. We have the same task: to 
release the hidden energy in human nature. 
This happens to be a much more important 
quest. 

In their study of the atom Bohr, Pauli, and 
others developed the hypothesis known as the 
exclusion principle, according to which no two 
electrons in an atom can simultaneously have 
the same spin and occupy the same orbit. It 
follows from this, the chemists and physicists 
tell us, that in any molecule however complex, 
there seems to be an “awareness” by each elec- 
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tron of what all the others are doing in the 
same structure and a strict adherence to the 
rule that no two may play the same role.? In 
view of this intricate pattern of awareness in 
the structure of matter, is there any wonder 
that we find in human groups a complex pat- 
tern of awareness, the exclusion of which from 
our thinking gives us a theory of administra- 
tion which is inadequate? 

During the next decade, nothing must take 
second place to our effort to understand the 
patterns of human awareness and how men 
who are working together in teams can find re- 
lease for their full energies. We need to learn 
how this is achieved specifically in defined sit- 
uations. In other words, we need to take giant 
strides forward in personnel administration. 


Automation 


UTOMATION is that new body of knowledge 
A which relates to the understanding and use 
of mechanical, chemical, and electronic de- 
vices for measuring facts; gathering, storing, 
and processing information; making deter- 
minations; issuing and controlling impulses 
on a set formula; applying the powerful ana- 
lytical tools of mathematics; and thus produc 
ing information, integrations, or decisions as 
may be required for production and manage 
ment. The process dealt with may be as simple 
as determining ratios, or as complex as fixing 
the optimum production schedules for a mul- 
tiple product corporation with several facto- 
ries; and the mechanisms used may be as simple 
as a thermostat for regulating your furnace or 
an abacus for computing laundry bills, or as 
complex as the latest giant electronic brain or 
completely automatic oil refinery. 

Each of these is, or can be, fitted into its 
proper place in the rising art and philosophy 
of automation. 

These developments bring to us in adminis 
tration a new world of possibility. The labor, 
drudgery, and time consumption which have 
been barriers to operations analysis, instan 
taneous cost accounting, performance and pro 
gram budgeting, and the full analysis of eco- 
logical statistical factors in planning and ad 
vance programming, as well as in measuring 


* John Lennard-Jones, “New Ideas in Chemistry,” 80 
Scientific Monthly 175-76 (March, 1955) 
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production progress—these barriers will soon 
be a thing of the past. 

But to make full use in administration of 
these new tools will require a stupendous effort 
at understanding, communication, and inven- 
tion by the students and practitioners of ad- 
ministration as well as by the installers and 
salesmen of the new gadgets. 


The Use and Control of the Expert 
M’*™ years ago, the late Jan Smuts said to 


me, “The use and control of the expert is 
the greatest problem of our generation.” This 
is still true; or shall we say even more true to- 
day because we have with each decade more 
and more specialties and experts, who know 
more and more about less and less, and there- 
fore less and less about the totality of any sit- 
uation. 

This development of expertise is, | am con- 
vinced, desirable, and in any case inescapable. 
This inevitable development creates more and 
more steps between the experts and the “man 
in the street,” who has become the ultimate 
ruler in human affairs under democracy and 
the pluralistic universe of values. 

In our area of responsibility, that is in gov- 
ernment, how shall we fill in the steps between 
the experts who must do the work and the man 
in the street who must have the final say on 
matters of ultimate result and value? 

I submit that public administration and po- 
litical science must give more attention to this 
problem over the next years than it has in the 
past. It is not enough to say that we will build 
up the operating hierarchy with experts on 
the firing line, and with generalists in the cen- 
tral office coordinating and directing the enter- 
prise on the basis of “policy decisions’ made 
by politically responsible and generally elected 
officials. In the process of policy formulation 
and decision we cannot dispense with the ex- 
pert so neatly. Nor have we exhausted the 


problem when we dispose of line and staff 
functions. We need more than the “service of 
knowledge.” We need also the service of ap- 
praisal, of foresight, of values; yes, and the 
service of character as well. Thus the old 
dichotomy between “politics” and “adminis- 
tration” breaks down, and we need to develop 
a new doctrine and practice for the fullest pos- 
sible use of the expert in an appropriate frame- 
work of political and professional responsi- 
bility. 

There is involved in this also a considera- 
tion of the problem of communication be- 
tween the expert and the “common man”’— 
and we are all common men except in narrow 
fields—and of the education of mankind to ac- 
cept and use the expert. 


Conclusion 


| porn these all too brief statements I hope 
you will apprehend why I feel that we in 
public administration stand now at the thresh- 
old of new developments of the greatest sig- 
nificance. Looking into the future, and assum- 
ing that we can live without a war which will 
bring back the Dark Ages, it is my expectation 
that we in administration will step forward 
and meet the demands of this new age. In so 
doing, it seems to me that five tasks lie ahead: 


1. The adaptation of administration to meet the 
needs of the new environment, particularly inter- 
nationally, in the economic field, and in the rising 
“great cities.” 

2. The recognition that we are dealing with pur- 
posefully organized human action generally rather 
than with public administration alone, thus bring- 
ing us into direct partnership with those whose 
concern is business administration. 

3. A fresh attack on manpower for government, 
that is, what we call “personnel administration.” 

4. An understanding of the great possibilities of 
automation. 

5. A fresh exploration of the place of the expert 
in democratic administration. 
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Cornell University 





HEN Justice Holmes said, “the peti 

tioner may have a constitutional right 

to talk politics, but he has no constitu- 
tional right to be a policeman,” he could hardly 
have anticipated the use to which decades later 
his statement might be put. Yet the plain fact 
is that this Holmesian hyperbole is being con- 
verted into a new doctrine in public law. By 
this doctrine, critical rights of several million 
people are defined; through its application, the 
fundamental features of the American publi 
service are determined. 

I have called this new doctrine, “the doc 
trine of privilege.” It refers to the official rela 
tionship between the citizen and the state in 
public employment. Its central tenet is that 
office is held at the pleasure of the government. 
Its general effect is that the government may 
impose upon the public employee any require 
ment it sees fit as conditional to employment. 
From the point of view of the state, public em 
ployment is maintained as an indulgence; from 
the position of the citizen, his job is a grant 
concerning which he 
rights. 

In this article, I shall first identify the sources 
of this new dogma. Then, I shall summarize 
and analyze its present content. Finally, I shall 
evaluate it, both as a matter of public law and 
as public policy. 


has no independent 


Sources of the Doctrine 


ee doctrine of privilege has been created 
over a long time and shaped from many 
controversies. Its main elements, however, can 
be traced to five principal sources.” 

* The traditional legal distinctions between “offices” 


and “employments” are not used in this article 
* Throughout this essay documentation is restricted 


1. The law of office. The matrix of the privi 
lege concept is found in the early American 
law of office. In contrast to Colonial custom, 
the new Republic denied the possibility of a 
private interest in public employment. Ini 
tially, office was construed as a duty imposed by 
law to act in the execution of law. 

By definition, therefore, public office was a 
function of public law only. Private law, which 
regulated private employers and employees, 
had no relevance to the public employee or the 
state. Civil process, the principles of master 
and servant, and other aspects of the old com 
mon law were not applicable. 

Because of the inapplicability of private law, 
public employment avoided “contract” be 
tween the government and the citizen. And 
since contract was not involved, it followed 
that the prohibitions of the federal Constitu 
tion against governmental impairment of con 
tracts did not apply to public office. As federal 
and state courts held repeatedly: 


The contracts designed to be protected by the 
tenth section of the first article [of the Constitution | 
are contracts by which perfect rights, certain defi 
nite, fixed private rights . . . are vested. These are 
clearly distinguishable from measures or engage- 
ments adopted or undertaken by the body politic 
or state government for the benefit of all... 4 


The same distinction supplied a second rule 
concerning the official relation. Courts decreed 


to leading cases and authorities. Other citations may 
be discovered in these sources, 

* Butler v. Pennsylvania, 10 How. 402 (1850), at p. 416 
The same prohibition against the federal government 
is achieved through the due process clause of the Fifth 
Amendment. 
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that public employment could not be “prop- 
erty.” Accordingly, 


... public offices... are not incorporeal he- 
reditaments, nor have they the character or qual- 
ities of grants. . . . With few exceptions, they are 
voluntarily taken, and may at any time be resigned. 
They are created for the benefit of the public, and 
are not granted for the incumbent. Their terms 
are fixed with a view to public utility and conven- 
ience, not for the purpose of granting the emolu- 
ments during that period to the office holder.‘ 


As office is not property, it lies outside the 
guarantee of the Fifth Amendment that prop- 
erty cannot be taken for public use without 
just compensation. Although private property 
may not be so taken, or appropriated to the use 
of another person without the owner's consent, 
whether or not just compensation is given, 
these protections do not apply to public office. 

Thus, the law of office removed government 
employment initially from the scope of two 
provisions of the federal Constitution. Office 
remained subject to public law, however; so 
other provisions of the Constitution did apply. 
And as in any action for the public con- 
venience, employment had to be regulated 
through the ordinary governmental process. 

2. The rule of tenure, By 1830 the spoils sys- 
tem for filling (and emptying) public posts had 
been adopted by most states, as well as by the 
federal government. This plan of patronage 
appointment and summary dismissal found 
support in the previously promulgated law of 
office. When first tested squarely, the spoils sys- 
tem secured unqualified judicial approval. 
Ironically, the leading case involved judicial 
personnel. 

In sustaining an admittedly partisan re- 
moval of a District Court clerk, the Supreme 
Court noted that the Congress may vest the 
power of appointment of inferior officers in 
several authorities, including courts or heads 
of depariments. But where tenure is not specifi- 
cally fixed by the Constitution, the fundamen- 
tal charter is silent concerning removal. Con- 
gress may establish an automatic termination 
of employment, as had been done in the fa- 








*Conner v, New York, 5 N. Y. 285 (1851), at p. 293. 
The only exception to this rule appears to have ob- 
tained in the state of North Carolina from 1833 to 1903. 
Cf, Hoke vy. Henderson, 15 N.C. 1 (1833) and Mial v. 
Ellington, 194 N.C. 191 (1908). 





mous “four years law” of 1820. But in the ab- 
sence of such an automatic or other statutory 
limit, removal from office is at the pleasure 
of the appointing authority. The principle 


was: 


All offices, the tenure of which is not fixed by 
the Constitution or limited by law, must be held 

. at the will and discretion of some department 
of the government, and subject to removal at 
pleasure.® 


The court disclosed similarly that in the states 
“the same rule has governed decisions . 
wherever the power of appointment and ten- 
ure of office has been drawn into discussion.” 

The rule of Ex parte Hennen, that noncon- 
stitutional officers enjoy tenure at the will of 
some department of the government, has never 
since been qualified. 

3. The rule of political neutrality. The 
spoils system functioned within as well as cut- 
side the civil service. It infiltrated the ranks of 
the employed; and once given a post, the civil 
servant was expected to maintain his party 
service. Consequently, earliest efforts to destroy 
the system struck at its internal mechanisms, 
especially at political contributions and salary 
assessments. Later, in both federal and state 
governments, the approach was broadened to 
include the prohibition of any form of partisan 
activity by civil servants.® 

In the first case bearing upon the political 
rights of civil servants, the legislative proscrip- 
tion of salary assessments was upheld. The de- 
cision was a narrow one, the Supreme Court 
finding that the purpose of the Congress had 





*Ex parte Hennen, 13 Peters 230 (1839), at p. 259. At 
p. 254 counsel for the government noted that the issue 
of tenure of inferior officers had never before been pre- 
sented for decision, but here “the question is presented 
in its naked simplicity.” 

*A definitive account of the development and de 
cline of the spoils system may be found in Carl Russel 
Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage (Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1904). A recent survey of state and local 
restrictions upon political activity by civil servants is 
reported in Herbert W. Cornell, “Legal Restraints on 
Political Activity by Public Employees,” 29 Public Man- 
agement 190 (July, 1947). The outstanding provisions 
of federal law governing political activity of public 
employees are collected in the Federal Personnel Man- 
ual, Chapter C2, “Conduct.” Title 18, secs. 602, 607, and 
others of the U.S. Code make certain political activities 
by civil servants subject to fine and imprisonment. 
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been to promote efficiency in the public serv- 
ice.’ Forced contributions alone were involved. 

A wide ruling on the civil rights of public 
employees was not achieved until 1946. Then, 
in reviewing the Hatch Act, the Supreme Court 
observed: 


. . » Tights reserved to the people by the goth and 
10th Amendments are involved. The right claimed 
as inviolate may be stated as the right of a citizen 
to act as a party official or worker to further his 
own political views. Thus we have a measure of 
interference by the Hatch Act and the Rules with 
what otherwise would be the freedom of the civil 
servant under the 1st, gth and 10th Amendments.® 


This is to admit specifically that the law and 
regulations infringe upon: (a) freedom of 
speech, (b) the right peaceably to assemble, and 
(c) the right to petition the government. They 
are, moreover, disparagements of the rights re- 
tained and reserved by the people through the 
Ninth and Tenth Amendments. 

But, the court maintained, Congress may re- 
strict political activity by government em- 
ployees. The constitutional justification for 
this restraint is provided by the propositions 
that: 


Congress and the administrative agencies have au 
thority over the discipline and efficiency of the 
public service. When actions of civil servants in 
the judgment of Congress menace the integrity and 
competency of the service, legislation to forestall 
such danger and adequate to maintain its useful 
ness is required. The Hatch Act is the answer of 
Congress to this need.® 


In effect, therefore, the political rights as- 
sured by the five provisions of the Constitution 
cited do not cover public employees. While the 
Constitution refers to “people” and “citizens” 
in these sections, the guarantees given do not 
pertain to civil servants.'° 

"Ex parte Curtis, 106 U.S. 971 (1882), at p. 973. The 
court observed . this is the first time the constitu 
tionality of such legislation [prohibiting political ac- 
tivity] has ever been presented for judicial determina- 
tion” (p. $73). 

*United Public Workers v. 
(1947), at Pp. 94-95. 

* Ibid., at p. 103. 

* Extension of the Hatch Act to state and local em 
ployees whose principal activity is financed in part 
from federal funds was upheld in Oklahoma v, U.S 
Civil Service Commission, 330 U.S. 127 (1947) 


Mitchell, 430 USS. 


we 
49 


4. The rule of association and collective bar- 
gaining. Collective activity in the public serv- 
ice lagged behind that in private enterprise, 
and it was not until the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century that the few “mutual benefit” 
societies of civil servants were supplemented by 
organizations under the influence of trade 
unionism.'! The appearance of larger associa- 
tions, and especially the affiliation of these new 
units with militant private labor federations, 
led to regulation by statute and executive rule. 
This regulation, in turn, brought judicial re- 
view and decision. 

The development of controlling principle 
has been reflected accurately in the determina- 
tion of the rights of public employees in two 
critical aspects of collective activity: (a) the 
preliminary step of organization, and (b) the 
ultimate measure in an employee-employer dis- 
pute, the strike, 

With regard to organization, it was early es- 
tablished that civil servants have no fundamen- 
tal right to combine or to associate for any pur- 
pose. While they may combine, and their asso 
ciations may not be unlawful, the government 
can disallow any such organization for any rea 
son it deems sufficient.’* As this rule was formu- 
lated in one of the first cases sustaining legisla- 
tion against union membership by teachers: 


The board . . . has a right to . . . forbid the em 
ployment of any teachers who are members of or 
affiliated with trade unions, ... For it is no in- 
fringement upon the constitutional rights of any- 
one for the board to decline to employ him . . . 
and it is immaterial whether the reason . . . is be- 
cause the applicant is married or unmarried, is of 
fair complexion or dark, is or is not a member of a 
trade union, or whether no reason is given for such 
refusal,13 


"A history of unionism in the public service may be 
found in Sterling D. Spero, Government as Employer 
(Remsen Press, 1948). A briefer account is in Eldon 
Johnson, “General Unions in the Federal Service,” 2 
Journal of Politics 23 (Feb., 1940). 

“In the federal government, postal employees have 
been permitted to form and join labor unions by sec. 
6 of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act (97 Stat. 555) of igi2 
This law has been interpreted to grant the same privi 
leges to other federal civil servants. For a summary of 
state laws governing union membership by public em 
ployees, see: Spero, op. cit., pp. 29°44. 

“People ex rel. Fursman v. Chicago, 278 Ill. 918 
(1917), at p. 926. 
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Inasmuch as the state has the right to fix the 
qualifications of its employees, it may insert re- 
quirements concerning official affiliations. Ever 
since the pronouncement of the Fursman rule, 
union membership has remained an unassail- 
able basis for refusing or terminating employ- 
ment in all jurisdictions which have imposed 
prohibitions against it. 

The rule governing the right of public em- 
ployees to strike has been yet more absolute." 
Moreover, the standard draws upon theoretical 
premises not usually introduced concerning 
the right to organize. 

Even in the absence of outlawing legislation, 
it is held, a strike by civil servants must be ille- 
gal. The rationale for this conclusion is that a 
strike within the government constitutes an at- 
tack upon the government. The state, neces- 
sarily the arbiter of disputes in the community 
and the sole representative of the community, 
is itself made party to a dispute. Indeed, a re- 
fusal by public servants to perform their duties 
might be compared to mutiny or to insurrec- 
tion. As these and related propositions were ex- 
plained again most recently: 


In the American system, sovereignty is inherent 
in the people. They can delegate it to a government 
which they create and operate by law. They can 
give to that government the power and authority 
to perform certain duties and furnish certain serv- 
ices. The government so created and empowered 
must employ people to carry on its task. These peo 
ple . . . exercise some part of the sovereignty en- 
trusted to it. They occupy a status entirely different 
from those who carry on a private enterprise. They 
serve the public welfare and not private purpose. 
To say that they can strike is the equivalent of say- 
ing that they can deny the authority of government 
and contravene the public welfare.® 


Although many claims to a constitutional 
right to strike have been urged by associations 


“Strikes in the federal government are prohibited 
by sec. 305 of the Labor Management Relations Act 
(Public Law 101, 80th Cong.) of 1947. Any employee 
who strikes is subject to discharge and forfeiture of 
civil service status, and becomes ineligible for reem- 
ployment for three years, Criminal statutes may also 
be invoked against public employees who strike. See: 
David Ziskind, One Thousand Strikes (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940), pp. 221, ff. For a list of states having 
similar no-strike legislation, see Note, 37 Cornell Law 
Quarterly 757 (Summer, 1952). 

” Norwalk Teachers’ Assn. v. Board of Education, 
138 Conn, 269 (1951), at p. 276. Italics mine. 
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of public employees, these petitions have all 
met with denials. They have been forced to fail 
on the superior claims of the unchallengeable 
sovereignty of the state. The rule against gov- 
ernment strikes has been “uniformly insisted 
upon by all branches” and in all jurisdic- 
tions.16 

5. The rule of loyalty. From a final source 
have come certain other elements of the new 
doctrine of privilege. 

When after World War II exposures of in- 
ternal subversion made it appear that the se- 
curity of the state might be jeopardized, meas- 
ures were taken in both federal and state gov- 
ernments to prevent this threat. At the federal 
level a governmentwide loyalty program was 
installed for the first time in the nation’s his- 
tory. Subsequently, the wartime security risk 
program was extended to an enlarged group of 
“sensitive agencies.” In 1953 these two systems 
were substantially consolidated to form the 
present loyalty-security program.'7 

The principal, although by no means the 
only, ground upon which the loyalty-security 
programs have been attacked to date is that 
their procedures deny due process of law. 
When this charge was first urged against the 
original federal order, the District Court ad- 
mitted: 


True, if the requirements of due process laid down 
by the Fifth Amendment . . . were applicable . 
this order would not comply. 


However, the court added quickly, the re- 
quirements of due process do not pertain to the 
discharge of a government employee. The pro- 
visions of the Fifth Amendment regulate 


. . » judicial proceedings and proceedings of a 
quasi-judicial nature. They do not apply to the 


* Robert E. Mathews (ed.), Labor Relations and the 
Law (Little, Brown, and Co., 1953), p. 723. The only 
qualification to this uniformity lies in the distinction 
in some states between “proprietary” and “govern- 
mental” functions. Employees engaged in the former 
are sometimes given all the rights of private labor, in- 
cluding the right to strike. The distinction, however, 
is exceedingly tenuous and is not even always recog- 
nized by the same courts in a given jurisdiction. 

“In an important series of monographs, the Cornell 
Studies in Civil Liberty, these measures are described. 
See especially: Eleanor Bontecou, The Federal Loyalty- 
Security Program (Cornell University Press, 1952) and 
Walter Gellhorn (ed.), The States and Subversion (Cor- 
nell University Press, 1952). 
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employer-employee relationship as between the 
Government and its employees.'§ 


When attempts to challenge the system un 
der the due process clause persisted, judicial re 
jection became more abrupt and comprehen 
sive. In the leading case of Bailey v. Richard 
son, the Court of Appeals asserted: 


The due process clause provides: “No person 
shall . . . be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law ” It has been held 
repeatedly and consistently that Government em 
ploy is not “property” and that in this particular 
it is not a contract. We are unable to perceive how 
it could be held to be “liberty.” Certainly it is not 
“life.” So much that is clear would seem to dispose 
of the point. In terms the due process clause does 
not apply to the holding of a government office. 


In light of these definitions, the majority con 
cluded: 


Due process of law is not applicable unless one 
is being deprived of something to which he has a 
right.19 


The due process clause simply does not regu 
late separation from public employment, for 
disloyalty or for any other cause. Since Fifth 
Amendment objects are not involved in hold 
ing government office, deprivation of office is 
not subject to its provisions. There is, in short, 
nothing in respect of which process is due 


Present Content of the Doctrine 


N THE preceding paragraphs, I have tried to 
| indicate the major sources of the new doc 
trine of privilege in public employment. The 
same account has revealed the salient features 


of its development. While the exposition has 
been carried in historical and institutional 
terms, my object has not been to review the cir 
cumstances which may have yielded this doc 
trine or affected its evolution. I have sought, 


instead, to disclose the accumulation of a body 


“ Washington v. Clark, 84 F. Supp. 964 (1949), at p 
967. Affirmed by an equally divided 
McGrath, 941 U.S. 923 (1951 


‘ 
’ > 


Supreme Court in 
Washington v. Italics 
mine 

“182 F. ed 46 (1950), at pp. 57-8. Affirmed by an 
equally divided Supreme Court in 941 U.S. 918 (1951) 
Leading cases involving state programs include Garner 
v. Los Angeles Board, 941 U.S. 716 (1951); Adler v 


Board, 342 U.S. 485, (1952); and Fitzgerald v. Philadel 
phia, 376 Pa. 979 (1954). 
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of rules which have come to comprise a general 
principle. 

In its matured form, the doctrine defines ef 
fectively the employment relationship between 
the state and the citizen. This definition 1s 
achieved by fixing the characteristics of the 
state, and of the citizen, at a series of points 
crucial to that relationship. At one point, the 
rights of both parties are established. Concomi- 
tantly, the order of those rights is indicated, At 
a second point, the respective obligations of 
each are assigned. The burden of these obliga 
tions is also revealed. At a third point, the com 
bination of the rights and obligations provides 
a description, in those terms, of the status of 
each party. When, finally, the characteristics 
thus established are compared, the definition is 
essentially complete. 

By applying these standards to the record set 
out above, the present content of the doctrine 
can be summarized. First, and regarding rights, 
it is clear that the public employer controls the 
job and all of its attributes, That is to say, the 
employer determines whether the position ex 
ists; how long it continues to exist; and what 
are its duties, This situation is necessarily pro 
duced by the basic rule that office is like any 
other measure for the public utility—its terms 
are fixed governmentally. The public em 
ployee, on the other hand, is without a federal 
constitutional claim, since the protections of 
property or contract which might be utilized to 
establish his interest do not apply to publi 
employment, To be sure, certain rights may be 
afforded by legislation, but these are tentative 
and are always subject to change without com 
pensation or legal remedy. The employee, 
therefore, is without independent rights con 
cerning his ofhice, and such claims as he may be 
able to advance are voluntarily recognized by 
the employer. In contrast, the employer has 
plenary rights of a constitutional order. 

The distribution of rights with respect to 
eligibility for office can also be summarized 
The employer has control over qualifications 
and tenure. The order of these rights is rr 
vealed fully by the fact that their exercise is 
not limited by key rights guaranteed to 
persons and citizens by the federal Constitu 
tion. The right of freedom of speech, the right 
peaceably to assemble, and the right to petition 
for redress of grievances do not overcome the 
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right of the employer to determine the eligi- 
bility of civil servants for employment. By the 
same claim, the employer may disregard what- 
ever rights would otherwise be reserved and 
protected for employees by the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments. Against such rights, the 
employee has few claims. By virtue of his status 
as a public employee he is not entitled to the 
civil and political rights to which he would be 
entitled if he were not a public employee. 
Whereas the terms of his tenure are described 
in legislation and executive regulation, these 
assurances are entirely of a secondary order. 
They are liable to enforcement until and un- 
less modified; and they may be modified sum- 
marily, Altogether, therefore, the rights of the 
employee in eligibility for appointment and 
tenure are minor and derivative. The em- 
ployer, on the other hand, possesses compre- 
hensive rights that are independent in source 
and plenary in character. 

Ultimately it is in relation to the use of the 
strike that the distribution of rights between 
employer and employee is made most clear. 
The allocation is simply that the employer pos- 
sesses all claims and the employee has none. 
But of greater importance to the definition of 
the relationship is the basis by which the em- 
ployer’s right is unlimited. Here the position 
of both parties is fixed by the identification of 
the employer with the illimitable sovereign. 
The employer's right, then, is as absolute as it 
is complete. In its order it is perhaps higher 
than constitutional law, for it inheres in all 
political authority. 

The definition also fixes the respective ob- 
ligations of the public employer and em- 
ployee. These responsibilities may be identi- 
fied at the same points at which the rights of 
each party have been summarized. First, re- 
specting office, the situation is quite simple. 
The employer has no external obligations. The 
legislature may bind itself momentarily, and 
the executive may be similarly bound by stat- 
ute. The employee, for his part, is obliged to 
accept the conditions of office laid down by the 
employer. His responsibilities are total and are 
imposed upon him. They are enforced by the 
employer through control over the office and 
by discipline or dismissal. However, the em- 
ployee is under no obligation to remain an em- 


ployee; his responsibilities are voluntarily 
taken and voluntarily surrendered. 

The pattern of obligation can be shown fur- 
ther as it concerns eligibility and tenure. The 
employer, in this respect, has no significant re- 
sponsibility. The ordinary constitutional bur- 
dens which the state sustains in relation to 
citizens do not pertain to the employment rela- 
tionship. The employer may assume responsi- 
bilities legislatively, and may likewise re- 
nounce them without liability. The employee, 
on the contrary, must accede to the conditions 
originally or subsequently fixed for him. These 
terms are enforced by the employer, and cer- 
tain defaults may bring penalties of fine or im- 
prisonment. The employee, therefore, has 
many and heavy obligations. The employer, in 
comparison, supports only such responsibilities 
as are willingly assumed. 

With respect to use of the strike, the alloca- 
tion of obligation is as abrupt as was the divi- 
sion of right. Briefly, the employer has no re- 
sponsibility. Nor in the terms of the doctrine 
could any such responsibility be established. 
Conversely, the employee has total responsi- 
bility—not to strike. This obligation is of the 
highest order and is supported by the full sov- 
ereignty of the community. 

When, finally, the rights and obligations of 
the public employer and public employee are 
consolidated, the status of each is established. 
And when the results thus achieved are con- 
trasted, the nature of the employment relation- 
ship is quite clear. Accordingly, it is evident 
that the employee has insignificant rights, 
while supporting substantial responsibilities. 
Contrariwise, the employer sustains slight bur- 
dens, but possesses predominant rights. The 
employer is in command of all the important 
features of employment: tenure, terms, and 
working conditions. In this position the state is 
confirmed by constitutional law and, where 
necessary, by prior prerogatives of political 
sovereignty. The employer submits to no obli- 
gations except those voluntarily assumed. The 
public employee, however, has no comparable 
resource. The Constitution does not provide 
claim, and the pledges of legislation and regu- 
lation may be withdrawn arbitrarily, leaving 
him without remedy. The employee's obliga- 
tion is enforced by the employer and, except 
sometimes through resignation, cannot be re- 
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moved. The concentration of right, thus, is al- 
most entirely on one side; the onus of responsi- 
bility, correspondingly, rests on the other. 

I suggest, therefore, that this body of rules, 
by which the public employment relationship 
is now being effectively defined should be des- 
ignated “the doctrine of privilege.” While 
other terms might be applied, this description 
is most appropriate inasmuch as privilege sig- 
nifies the absence of right. A privilege is 
granted and continued on sufferance; it may be 
altered, diminished, or withdrawn for causes 
considered sufficient by the grantor. Accord- 
ingly, and as the accumulated rules disclosed 
above require, public employment must be 
considered a legal privilege.?° 


The Doctrine as Public Law and Public Policy 


AVING revealed the sources and substance 
H of the new doctrine of privilege, I propose 
now to submit it to a critical appraisal. In the 
following section, I shall attempt to examine 
the significant issues of law and policy which 
this body of rules has been shown to construe. 
Finally, I shall summarize these criticisms in a 
general evaluation. 

The achievement of the remarkable condi- 
tion shown above, in consequence of which 
public employment must be considered a legal 
privilege, can be attributed in theoretical 
terms to three developments: first, the accumu- 
lation of the specific deficiencies of the rules 
constituting the doctrine; second, the use of a 
fundamental inconsistency upon which to base 
the employment relationship; and third, the 

*” As the Supreme Court has illustrated the privilege 
concept in another context: aliens who seek admission 
have no “claim of right. Admission 
granted by the ... Government. Such privilege is 
granted ... only upon such terms as the United States 
shall prescribe,” (U.S. ex rel. Knauff v. Shaughnessy, 338 
U.S. 537, 1949, at p. 542). Or as the privilege standard is 
applied in licensing: * . when a license confers merely 
a privilege upon its holder, the privilege may be with- 
drawn without notice and without an opportunity to be 
heard (and indeed, without any reason whatsoever, if 
the legislature chooses to demand none)” (Gellhorn and 
Byse, Administrative Law: Cases and Comments, Foun- 
dation Press, 1954, p. 769). For a comparable relation- 
ship, Hohfeld used the term (Hohfeld, 
Fundamental Legal Conception, ed. by Cook, Yale Univ. 
Press, 1923, pp. 96 ff.). 


. is a privilege 


“no-right” 


construction of a false dilemma from which the 
onstitutional necessity of the doctrine is in- 
ferred. Before these criticisms can be detailed, 
however, it must be recalled that the public 
employment situation is inherently ambiva- 
lent. Both parties to it possess two potential 
capacities. That is to say, the employer is em- 
ployer, but may also be the state; while the 
employee is employee, but is as well a citizen, 

The early law of office placed the public 
service squarely upon a public basis. On the 
whole, the distinction was sound, as the private 
common law was inappropriate to the regula- 
tion of public office. Further, the original defi- 
nition reveals that courts envisaged the public 
employer as the state, unobliged by private 
precedent and functioning in a governmental 
capacity. The employee, on the other hand, 
was assumed to be a citizen in the service of the 
government. 

In the rule of tenure, however, the capacities 
of the two parties to the relationship become 
less clear. As has been pointed out, the em 
ployer (in the person of the legislature and/or 
the department head) can fix whatever terms it 
considers sufficient for either appointment or 
dismissal. This unlimited power to hire and 
fire is comparable to the traditional private 
standard where, save for labor's recently 
gained right to bargain collectively and some 
ineffectual attempts to introduce fair employ- 
ment practices, summary control in such mat 
ters has been considered a prerogative of the 
employer. 

Both the principle and the policy of eligi- 
bility for public office at governmental pleas- 
ure are defective. Recently, the Supreme Court 
has warned that although the government may 
establish the conditions of appointment and 
dismissal, this right should not permit the use 
of “any condition whatever.” Teachers should 
be allowed to work “upon reasonable terms 
laid down by the proper authorities.” Else 
where the court has declared: “None would 
deny” that “Congress may not ‘enact a regula 
tion providing that no Republican, Jew, o1 
Negro shall be appointed to federal office’. 

"21 But such promises of protection are 


™ These statements are in Adler v. Board, cited note 
19 supra; United Public Workers v. Mitchell, cited note 
8 supra, respectively 
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dicta, not decisions on facts. Before the courts 
could require “reasonable terms,” they would 
need to fix the status of the public employer. 
Moreover, these pledges do not reach the crux 
of the issue, for they refer to proscriptive legis- 
lation, not to unannounced executive action. 
Therefore they supply no answer to the sophis- 
ticated observation of the majority in the 
Bailey case: 


It is perfectly true... that Congress could not 
legislate that ‘no Republican, Jew, or Negro shall 
be appointed to federal office.’ But if a Democratic 
President were to appoint few, if any, Republicans 
to office, or vice versa, he would not be violating 
any provision of the Constitution.?? 


The rule of political neutrality emerges as 
public policy in the Hatch Act and its support- 
ing regulations. The prohibitions of these 
measures are so detailed and extensive as to 
forbid virtually all political activity except the 
exercise of the franchise. Moreover, the restric- 
tions imposed reach not only civil servants but 
their wives or others who might accomplish by 
indirection what the public employee could 
not achieve openly, While these provisions are 
explicit in their requirement, their effects are 
subtle, subjective, and destructive. 

It is astounding that courts can agree that 
such restrictions amount to a comprehensive 
infringement upon constitutional rights, and 
yet uphold them. Like other citizens, civil serv- 
ants pay taxes, serve in the armed forces, and 
are affected in their lives and fortunes by pub- 
lic policy. Still they are restricted to silent vot- 
ing, with no means of participating in the de- 
bate of issues which so profoundly concern 
them. Other groups in society, perhaps equally 
identified with government through subsidies 
or regulated enterprises, have not similarly 
been confined in their opportunities for politi- 
cal expression, Moreover, the injustice of this 
situation as between private citizens and civil 
servants is supplemented by the wrong be- 
tween civil servants. For while it might be 
shown that a real, if not a formal, right to po- 
litical participation exists for certain posts 
through their contributions to public policy, 
this justification could apply to only a fraction 
of the several million positions restricted. 
Much less could it reach the relatives of civil 


~ ® As cited note 19, Supra. 
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servants. Again, it is a violation of the rudi- 
ments of justice to punish for potential offenses 
and equally unfair to restrain all public em- 
ployees because of the acts of some. 

On policy grounds, as well, it should be plain 
that serious consequences must result from 
withdrawing from political discussion many of 
the nation’s most interested and best informed 
members. The public service is too large a 
share of the total citizenry to be safely muzzled. 
Indiscriminate restriction must divert partisan 
expression from proper areas, where it can be 
seen and balanced by political pluralism, to 
hidden devices and bureaucratic insinuation. 
Failing that, such suppression tends to produce 
a civil service without political objectives—a re- 
sult far worse for effective democratic govern- 
ment. 

Throughout these deficiencies, it is evident 
that the civil servant has not been considered a 
citizen. Indeed, only by use of such a premise 
could the rule have been achieved or could it 
be maintained. At the same time, the govern- 
ment could avoid half a dozen strictures of the 
Bill of Rights only by the presumption that it 
is functioning in a nongovernmental capacity. 

But when the question of the right to organ- 
ize arises, the pattern changes. In private enter- 
prise this right is now generally conceded to be 
“fundamental.” It is only protected, not given, 
by legislation. But the public employee's right, 
when it exists at all, is given by statute and is 
subject to peremptory restriction. 

No sound reason warrants this condition. 
The logic that since the government may de- 
termine qualifications for office it may find that 
joining a labor union is disqualifying, does not 
justify disqualification because of membership. 
Nor does it support the distinction between 
the public and the private situation. Also, 
there is some evidence that the failure to recog- 
nize employee organizations, and the refusal to 
deal with them responsibly, has contributed to 
many unsatisfactory personnel practices. The 
traditionally low salaries, the lack of any uni- 
form grievance machinery, the inadequate pro- 
vision in many jurisdictions of “fringe” bene- 
fits, and other chronic disadvantages in public 
employment may be correlated with this 
policy. The same policy, it must be added, has 
made it possible for the government to regulate 
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the civil servant in matters unconnected with 
“working conditions.” 

A similar criticism must be made with re- 
spect to the right to strike. There is not only 
again a sharp disparity with private right; but 
the absolute bar against the public strike is 
unique. While exercise of the private right to 
strike may be qualified, the public right does 
not and, within the framework of the doctrine, 
could not exist. The vindication of this com 
plete denial has been supplied by the theory of 
state sovereignty. Democracy in politics may be 
accompanied by autocracy in administration. 

The fatal deficiency of the rule lies in the 
mystique of sovereignty. The authority of the 
community is not automatically challenged by 
a strike; and the description of any public la 
bor dispute as an attack upon the state is 
naively absurd. Inscrutable sovereignty might 
with equal reasonableness be invoked to pre 
vent private strikes. The case is not made any 
more convincing by calling the public em 
ployee a civil soldier or a wielder of sover 
eignty. Nor, again, is the disparity between 
public and private right justified on pragmatic 
grounds. For as Leonard D. White has said: 


The inconvenience caused by a public service 
strike . . . is not necessarily so great as that which 
would be involved in a stoppage in some privately 
managed undertakings. A strike on the nation’s 
railroads, once imposed for forty-eight hours in 
1946 and agin threatened in 1948, would bring 
instant disaster to the whole country; in 1947 a 
strike of coal miners caused creeping paralysis of 
American production; a strike of milk handlers 
would be as grave as a strike of almost any group 
of municipal employees. The relative inconven 
ience of a strike of street maintenance men, or of 
public welfare case workers, or of seamen on a gov 
ernment-owned barge line is clearly less.?% 


Since the denial of the public employee's 
rights to organize and strike makes him so dif 
ferent from the private employee, and since 
this distinction depends upon the claims and 
status of the employer, it is apparent that the 
parties to the employment relationship have 
now assumed a public character. Indeed, the 
transposition is complete, for the employer has 
gone beyond a simple institutional status as the 


“Leonard D. White, “Strikes in the Public Service,” 


10 Public Personnel Review 5 (Jan., 1949) 


government to be assimilated to the sovereign 
community itself. 

The doctrine of privilege sustains the loyalty 
and security plans. The systems presently in 
effect are so inequitable and unwise as to defy 
summary criticism. The President has recently 
been forced to concede that “scarcely a week 
went by that some phase of the security pro- 
gram was not brought up to him and made the 
subject of a very earnest and prayerful confer- 
ence.”*4 Only the basic inadequacies of the 
principle and the policy which embodies it can 
be outlined here. 

Basically, the rule involves a misconception 
of the nature of a security proceeding. When a 
public proceeding adjudges an individual's po- 
litical allegiance, in effect a trial is held. The 
reality of trial is confirmed by the result that 
serious punishment is imposed upon a deter- 
mination of guilt. The fact that a citizen may 
be branded “‘disloyal,”” would seem enough to 
invoke our most exacting judicial tests, But 
furthermore, the civil servant may be deprived 
of the ability to carry on his vocation, both in 
the government and, to an increasing extent, 
in related private endeavor. Despite these 
rather cataclysmic consequences, the security 
proceeding is conducted and final judgment is 
rendered by ordinary executive officers, with 
out due process of law. 

Hence it is all the more striking that judicial 
treatment of other professions has been differ- 
ent. When an angry District Court judge sum 
marily ordered a lawyer disbarred, the Su 
preme Court of the United States overruled the 
disbarment, asserting: 


Before a judgment... is rendered, he should 
have notice of the grounds of complaint . . . and 
ample opportunity of explanation and defense 
This is a rule of natural justice, and should be 
equally followed when proceedings are taken to 
deprive him of his right to practice his profession 
as when they are taken to reach his real or personal 
property.25 


I'he same requirement has been held for the 
revocation of a doctor’s license, a dentist's li 
cense, an architect's license, and a chiroprac 
tor’s license. When a fire insurance agent had 


*New York Times, Nov. 2%, 19%4 
*Ex parte Robinson, 8 U.S. 505 (1873), at p. 512 
Italics mine 
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his permit revoked under a statutory provision 
that “the license of any soliciting agent may be 
revoked at any time by the insurance commis- 
sioner in his discretion,” the court found that 
the right to carry on the insurance business “‘is 
something more than a mere indulgence revo- 
cable at the pleasure of the insurance commis- 
sioner.”’** Similarly, if rates of a regulated busi- 
ness are affected by administrative action, all 
persons concerned have been, and are, entitled 
to constitutional due process, including judi- 
cial review.?7 

The inequity of the contrast is almost gro- 
tesque: lawyers and chiropractors, dentists and 
insurance agents, privately engaged, may not 
have their licenses withdrawn without due 
process of law; but men may be declared dis- 
loyal to the United States and be deprived of 
their professions without due process or judi- 
cial review. Such a result cannot be justified by 
an artificial distinction between public and 
private occupations. Surely, the “rule of natu- 
ral justice” cannot be so selective in the sub- 
jects it protects. 

The undesirability of the public policy 
which incorporates these principles has long 
been plain. This misconceived scheme has 
driven many loyal persons out of government 
service and discouraged many others from en- 
tering. It has deteriorated official honesty in 
reporting concerning controversial issues and 
advising about future courses of action. Al- 
though less capable of measurement, it is also 
certain that the system has led to much suspi- 
cion, distrust, and intimidation within the 
public service. The recent and reluctant moves 
by the President to reconsider this program are 
sufficiently indicative of its unwanted conse- 
quences. 

From his high position as wielder of sover- 
eignty in relation to the right to strike, the civil 
servant now sinks below a constitutional “per- 


™ Riley and Co. v. Wright, 151 Ga. 60g (1921), at p. 
613, See related cases collected in Gellhorn and Byse, 
op. cit., at pp. 770 ff. 


" This requirement is now contained in secs. 3-5 of the 


Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 297). 
Prior to the passage of this act, the same result was 
achieved through other statutes and by judicial inter- 
pretation of the due process clause. George Warren (ed.), 
The Federal Administrative Procedure Act and the Ad- 
ministrative Agencies (New York University School of 
Law, 1947), pp. 16-71. 


son” in relation to loyalty. The public em- 
ployee is not entitled to the protection of due 
process guaranteed others, deprived of their 
professions or property only. The public em- 
ployer, meanwhile, avoids the responsibilities 
of either a public or a private status. The gov- 
ernment may do to a civil servant what it may 
not do to a businessman: deprive him of his 
vocation without due process of law. And the 
government may do to a civil servant what a 
private employer may not do to a private em- 
ployee: adjudge publicly and with legal effect 
his loyalty to the United States. The escape of 
the state is complete; it is supplied by an am- 
biguous premise as to the government’s role, 

In this fashion, it can be shown that the doc- 
trine of privilege contains many specific defi- 
ciencies. Aside from particular defects, how- 
ever, the doctrine rests at bottom upon a theo- 
retical inconsistency. It is now evident that it is 
by changing the premise as to the capacity of 
the parties to the employment relationship — 
that the rights of the employee have been so 
depressed while those of the government have 
been so enhanced. When the power of the gov- 
ernment could be enlarged by using its public 
role, that capacity has been assumed. But when 
the same role might prove restrictive, the doc- 
trine looks away from the Constitution and 
takes as its standard the private employer-em- 
ployee relationship. Occasionally, through the 
use of ambiguous assumptions with respect to 
a single issue, the government is relieved of the 
responsibilities of both public and proprietary 
capacities. On the other hand, when casting the 
civil servant as a citizen might afford rights 
against governmental domination, he is de- 
picted as a private agent. Contrariwise, if the 
private capacity would grant claim, he is then 
described as a public servant. As a result, the 
public employee is (a) blocked from action in 
his own behalf from the inside of the employ- 
ment relationship, for he has no right to or- 
ganize, to bargain collectively, or, if need be, to 
strike. He is (b) stopped on the outside, for he 
does not possess ordinary civil and political 
rights. And he is (c) barred from redress in the 
courts, for he is not entitled to due process of 
law or judicial review. In the definition of his 
rights, the American civil servant has been the 
hapless victim of a theoretical “shell-game.” 

For this lack of rights, the doctrine offers the 
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public employee the assurance that his job is 
“voluntarily taken” and “voluntarily surren- 
dered.” If the terms of public employment are 
unsatisfactory, then he can decline appoint 
ment; or if already employed, he can resign 
The employee has freedom of contract. In view 
of this condition, the plenary power of the gov 
ernment is justified. 

But the choice is unreal. For even if the pub 
lic employee had freedom of contract, it has 
been shown above that he could not have a 
contractual interest in office. Further, if he 
could contract with the state about his office, 
the concept of freedom of contract has no prac 
tical meaning when applied to unequal bar- 
gaining agents—as was at last recognized in 
private labor law. For obvious reasons, as well, 
the ability to resign is insubstantial. For cer 
tain official acts the employee's liability would 
not be removed by resignation. Also, many 
skills are unique to public office and do not 
find a market in private enterprise. After years 
of employment, an employee is understandably 
reluctant to give up earned seniority or pen 
sion privileges and become, in the unhappy 
phrase of the Secretary of Defense, a “bird 
dog.” The freedom of choice which is supposed 
to be held by the public employee and through 
which his employment is voluntarily taken or 
voluntarily surrendered does not, in fact, exist. 

Finally, the doctrine of privilege relies on a 
false inference. Throughout the doctrine, t'« 
Holmesian dictum recurs—that there exists “no 
constitutional right to be a public employee.’ 
Perhaps more than any other single proposi 
tion, this assertion has been used to justify the 
position assigned the civil servant.** But this 
justly celebrated dictum has been misused to 
propound an unnecessary dilemma. From the 
that 
right to public employment, it is also inferred 
that 
public employment. The progression is that, 


assertion there exists no constitutional 


there can be no constitutional right in 


since there are no fundamental claims in em 


* This aphorism was even official policy for the loyalty 
The first Loyalty 
at the inauguration of the program Yo pers has an 
inherent or constitutional right to public emplo' 


program Revie Board nnounced 
ment 
Bont 


pecome a part of 


public employment is a privilege, not a ri 
ecou, op. cit., p. 206 The phrase has 
our lay-legal folklore and is accepted by lawyers and 


laymen alike without critical analys 
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ployment, employment is maintained by the 
State as a privilege. And since employment is 
a privilege, then it may be regulated summarily 
by the governmental grantor. The whole argu- 
ment, however, depends upon the first step: 
that since there is no right to, there can be no 
right in public employment. The conclusion 
does not follow. Even if it were granted that 
no constitutional right to employment could 
be established, this concession would not imply 
that, by virtue of public employment, an in- 
dividual might be deprived of his other con- 
stitutional rights. The universe of responsible 
relationships is not divisible into privileges 
and rights. And if it were, privileges would not 
overcome guaranteed rights. 


Conclusion 


HAVE tried in this article to show the emer 
I gence of a new doctrine in American pub- 
lic law. The sources, elements, and present 
content of this doctrine have been identified. 
Ihe function of the doctrine is to define the 
relationship between the state and the citizen 
when the latter is employed by the former. By 
its terms, public employment has been con 
verted into a legal privilege. 

I have attempted to demonstrate the weak- 
nesses of this doctrine. The rules which con- 
stitute its elements violate fundamental stand- 
ards of equity and yield practical results both 
undesirable and often unexpected. The incred- 
ible imbalance between the rights of the gov 
ernment and the civil servant has, in fact, been 
secured by an indefensible inconsistency in 
premise. Because of the doctrine of privilege, 
the public employee now has no significant 
claim in the employment relationship and 
possesses no source of right. Since the primary 
standards shift, he can look to no regular prin 
ciple to establish his status. For this condition, 
the employee is offered a legally false and 
practically useless assurance of freedom of con 
tract. At last the rationale is informed by an 
unnecessary choice as to privilege or right. Ac 
cordingly, the whole deplorable approach is 
justified by implying that there exist no legiti 
constitutional alternatives. In 
the doctrine is unsound, unwise, and unneces 
sary. 


mate ol sum, 


It seems needless to warn that the damage 
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from the application of this doctrine is accu- 
mulating. Already the morale of the foreign 
and civil services is seriously depressed. In all 
jurisdictions, it grows more difficult to attract 
well qualified personnel to fill important posts. 
For some time there have been disturbing in- 
dications that responsible officials are increas- 
ingly reluctant to make forthright or independ- 
ent decisions on policy matters. The deterio- 
ration of the executive establishment can only 
be expected to continue as the doctrine of 
privilege remains in force or is allowed to 
consolidate. 

There is, it might be noted, some prospect 
that at least one part of the doctrine may be 
reappraised. The loyalty-security system in par- 
ticular is under heightened attack. At present 
writing, the Supreme Court has before it the 
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appeal of Dr. John Peters, challenging afresh 
the constitutionality of the hearing procedure 
of the loyalty program. Any reconsideration of 
any part of the doctrine must be welcomed. 
However, the promise of this development 
must not be mistaken. What is needed is not 
the revision of single rules or policies at the 
points of strongest pressure for reform. As I 
have sought to demonstrate in this essay, it is 
a total dogma which must be reevaluated. It 
is the concept behind the rule which must be 
attacked: it is the idea that public employment 
is a privilege which, ultimately, must be re- 
pudiated and replaced. Only then, and by the 
introduction of new principle, can the Amer- 
ican public service be soundly based or can 
the civil servant be rescued from his status as 
a legal homunculus. 
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OR nearly three years the United States 

has been supplying assistance for India’s 

economic development. American techni- 
cians and supplies have gone to India; Indian 
technicians have taken training in the U. S. 
Partly because of the unique manner in which 
this “foreign aid” is merged with India’s own 
comprehensive economic development activi 
the 
in other 


ties, which are on a very large scale, 
gram differs greatly 
countries. There are 
in any aid program where representatives of 
two nations, with differing backgrounds, work 
together on joint projects of economic develop 
ment carried out in the host country. It seems 
timely to examine the experience in India. 


pro 
from programs 


, however, basic problems 


While India accepts foreign aid, it is not in 
a posture of dependence. Rather, Indians use 
this aid in the spirit expressed in a recent state 
ment by one of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
“We intend to travel on the 


their economists befor: 
road ltoward cco 
nomic development] with the assistance and 
in the company of our friends, if possible 
The 


behind such words is suggested by 


; with 
substance 
fact 


is committed itself 


out them, if necessary. 
this 


the government of India | 


to raising and spending 22,300,000,000 rupec 
(equivalent to $4,700,000,000) in carrying out 
its First Five Year Plan. By far the larger part 
of this sum is expected to come from Indian 
sources; for 1952, 1953, and 1954 these sources 


Thus, the U.S. h helps 
a nation which helps itself 


supplied 85, per cent ré 
Honorabl 
George V. Allen, recently U. S. ambassador to 
India and now Assistant Secretary ol State 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 


The following remarks by the 
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fairs, indicate the importance of Indian suc- 
cess in the great democratic national effort in 
which the country is engaged: 


In Asia today two huge nations are testing two 
opposed systems to see which can bring its people 
the greatest spiritual and material benefits in the 
shortest time. On the Chinese mainland, Commu- 
nist totalitarianism gripping the Chinese people in 
an iron vise, is attempting to achieve rapid mate 
rial gain by ruthless methods which sacrifice every 
human and spiritual value, In India, 360 million 
people, under the leadership of a government 
chosen by their own votes, are attempting to achieve 
similar material goals through democratic methods 
which respect the political, religious and social 
rights of the individual. The relative degree of 
success achieved by these two systems may well 
determine the future of Asia. 

In India democracy faces its most important trial 

unless it succeeds there we cannot expect democ 


racy to command the of other 


respect Asian 


pe ople 5. 


The Basic Agreement 
ATE in 1951, a small U. S. aid mission arrived 
4 in New Delhi. Under the general direction 
of the U 
was authorized to commit up to $50 millions 
of U. S. government funds, contingent upon 
the prior negotiation of a mutually satisfactory 
aid agreement and upon U, S. in 
suitable projects. (During the preceding year, 
a few U. S. technicians had been working in 
India under an earlier and more limited agree 
ment executed in December, 1950. About 
million a year was being spent on this work.) 
The first tasks were to find out whether India 
wanted U. S. aid and, if so, to negotiate a mu 
tually acceptable document. On January 


. S. ambassador to India, the mission 


concurrence 


>4°4 
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1952, the two governments executed a broad 
Agreement for Technical Cooperation Pro- 
gram. 

This agreement affirmed the desire of the 
governments of India and the U. S. “to coop- 
erate in . accelerating the integrated de- 
velopment of India”; their conviction “that 
increase in the interchange between the two 
countries of technical knowledge, skills and 
techniques in the field of economic develop- 
ment is mutually advantageous”; their recog- 
nition that “individual liberty, free institu- 
tions and independence on the one hand, and 
sound economic conditions and stable interna- 
tional relationships on the other hand, are 
mutually interdependent.” The agreement es- 
tablished which agencies were to represent the 
two governments in the aid program; that most 
of the U. S. aid funds and the corresponding 
Indian funds were to be devoted to “joint 
projects” with fiscal commitments of limited 
duration; that full responsibility for adminis- 
tering the projects, after they were agreed 
upon, was to be vested in the government of 
India; that the central government would con- 
sult the Indian states involved in developing 
aid programs affecting those states; that the 
U. S. mission was to receive periodic reports; 
and the provisions for fiscal management of 
the funds originating in the U. S. in relation 
to the handling of Indian funds used on the 
same projects. Neither government has yet pro- 
posed any changes in this basic agreement. 

The mission soon found out that the govern- 
ment of India wanted to use the bulk of the 
U. S. aid money to help it carry out certain 
high-priority projects in the Indian Five Year 
Plan, which was then in its first year. For in- 
stance, the Indian representatives requested 
U. S. support for a project to construct 3,000 
deep irrigation wells in the Ganges Plain. It 
was finally agreed to undertake 2,000 in the 
first year of the aid program. 

And the mission learned that many useful, 
concrete projects were ready to move ahead 
more rapidly if U. S. assistance was granted. 
In most cases the projects had already been 
given a great deal of thought and analysis; 
ideas had been developed about objectives, 
methods, locations, participation of state and 
local governments, and so forth; frequently 
there were specific plans. 





The Indian and U. S. representatives were 
able to agree within a few months on a first 
year’s program involving eleven major proj- 
ects. In all cases these projects were proposed 
by the Indians; the initiative and major ideas 
were all Indian. This fact gives great assurance 
that the enterprises aided by the U. S. will con- 
tinue to completion, no matter what happens 
on the U. S. side. 

Under the 1952 aid agreement, the U. S. 
representatives join with the Indian Planning 
Commission in examining the suitability and 
feasibility of “joint projects” which are under 
negotiation for the use of aid funds in the joint 
program. Projects have had to meet two broad 
tests at the outset—acceptability under the For- 
eign Operations Administration’s legislation 
and high priority in the Indian Five Year Plan. 
The negotiations about projects have resulted 
in a few cases in substantial changes, including 
changes proposed by the U. S. mission person- 
nel. Should the Indian representatives con- 
clude against subjecting to review by foreigners 
that element of the Indian Five Year Plan 
which is involved in a particular proposed 
project, they can simply withdraw the project, 
and perhaps substitute another. The U. S. di- 
rector of technical cooperation is free to con- 
clude that, in view of the facts about a given 
proposed project, the U. S. should not partici- 
pate—or should not continue its participation, 
in the case of an established project coming up 
for renewal. He can simply say, in effect: “We 
do not think the U. S. public would want to be 
involved in this project; let’s consider some- 
thing else.” This has happened several times; 
yet, the working relationships between U. S. 
and Indian representatives are, at least from 
the U. S. point of view, cordial and coopera- 
tive. 

It was apparent from the beginning that 
Indian government officials at all levels were 
assuming that they must make the Five Year 
Plan a success, come what may—that failure 
was unthinkable. They seemed to feel that the 
Indian people would not continue to support 
their government unless some tangible im- 
provements in living standards, as visible evi- 
dences of the success of democracy, were ap- 
parent by April, 1956, which is the end of the 
fifth year of the First Five Year Plan schedule. 
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The First Three Years of the Joint Programs 
HROUGH June 30, 1954 (i.e., during the fiscal 
j now 1952, 1953, and 1954), thirty-one dif- 
ferent projects were undertaken. They were 
developed jointly by the Planning Commission 
of the government of India (constituted as the 
special committee referred to in the basic 
agreement) and the U. S. Technical Coopera- 
tion Mission to India, representing the Foreign 
Operations Administration of the government 
of the U. 8. FOA has committed $170.8 million 
for these projects, as nonrepayable grants. In 
dia’s rupee allocation to the same projects is 
the equivalent of million. 
Through December 91, 1954, U. S. commit 
ments approximated $215, million. In the fiscal 
year 1955, some 60 per cent of total U. S. aid to 
India will be provided as a 40-year loan. 


about $281.9 


More food is the top priority in the Five 
Year Plan. Hence, in the first two years of the 
aid program, most of the projects were de 
signed to help India increase its food produc- 
tion. 

One group of projects helped meet specifi 
physical requirements for increasing the food 
supply. Among these were: the importation of 
200,000 tons of fertilizers; the drilling of 2,650 
deep irrigation wells (of which 2,020 are being 
constructed by private contractors); importa 
tion of some steel to overcome shortages in 
Indian factories making small farm machines; 
supplying modern earth-moving and concrete 
placing equipment to speed construction of a 
number of irrigation dams and canals; demon 
strating more efficient equipment for marine 
fisheries; and demonstrating 
storage. 


modern grain 
Equally important (even as a measure to get 
rapid increases in food production) has been 
India’s great Community Development Proj 
ect which was undertaken to stimulate new 
hopes, new ideas, new activities in India’s 550, 
ooo villages. Indian “village level workers” 
about 7,000 of them now—are working in vil 
lages and telling the stories of better seeds and 
farming methods; better sanitation and the 
elimination of diseases; 
at childbirth; building 
schools and roads with voluntary labor; achiev 
ing a better living within the village environ 
ment. The government of India, with assist 
ance from the Ford Foundation, established 44 


better care of women 
learning to read; 
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centers for training the “village level workers.” 
Ihe Ford Foundation is helping to finance 
these centers for a limited period. FOA is pro- 
viding some specialists to work in them and 
has supplied a good deal of the needed equip- 
ment. The Indian expenditure on community 
development has been over ten times that of 
the U. S. Later, India established a National 
Extension Service to help spread similar rural 
activities all over the country within the next 
few years. The Community Development Proj- 
ect and the National Extension Program are 
together now reaching about 50,000,000 peo- 
ple. 

The most important result is the intangible 
one of creating an atmosphere of determined 
self-help and hope for the future in rural India 

where the verdict on India’s democratic de- 
velopment efforts is most likely to be written. 
A new democratic community spirit is sweep 
ing the country. Shri C. D. Deshmukh, Minis- 
ter of Finance, has said in India’s Parliament: 

the people's participation in these proj 
ects has been beyond all expectations.” 

But there are such tangible accomplishments 
as 190,000 additional acres of land reclaimed 
or irrigated; 9,000 drinking wells rehabilitated 
or built; 1,500 local schools started; 3,700 adult 
education centers opened; over a million cattle 
inoculated; and hundreds of miles of roads 
built by volunteer labor. Leadership for this 
movement has been provided in a new agency 
of the central government which enlists the 
supporting activities of the “subject matter” 
ministries, both central and state. 

Most of the rural projects in the U. S.-India 
aid program find their application in the com 
munity development “blocks” of 100 villages 
each (417 of them in December, 1954) through 
out every Indian state. This is a new kind of 
institutional framework for rural action pro 
grams, unique in the world. 

Other aid projects which further food pro 
duction somewhat less directly include soil 
classification studies; fertilizer tests and dem 
onstrations; locust control; equipment for agri 
cultural research institutions; and training to 
maintain and repair agricultural machinery 

About 6,000 tons of DDT, spraying equip 
ment, and some advisory assistance have been 
contributed to India’s malaria control pro 
gram, which is now reaching around 125,000,- 
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000 people and aims substantially to eliminate 
this disease within the next two years. A com- 
munity sanitation program has been estab- 
lished with the objective of improving drink- 
ing water sources and sanitation conditions in 
10,000 villages and 25, small cities. 

In 1954, after it became apparent that good 
progress was being achieved in food produc- 
tion, more aid funds were allocated to projects 
in the fields of transport and power, to remove 
some bottlenecks to industrial expansion, and 
to certain other industrial projects. FOA sup- 
plied some freight cars and locomotives for 
railroad rehabilitation and equipment for a 
modest expansion of electric power supplies in 
the state of Uttar Pradesh. Some industrial 
specialists are advising on the improvement of 
efficiency in several existing Indian industries; 
the agreement provides for a total of 21 such 
advisers. 

The steel and most of the fertilizer imported 
in the aid program have been sold and the ru- 
pee proceeds allocated by the government of 
India to joint projects, such as the Community 
Development Project. In 1954, however, it was 
agreed to shift $15 million of such rupee pro- 
ceeds to a new use, placing this sum in a re- 
volving fund for financing private industrial 
expansion, 

This fund is part of the capital of a privately 
owned and managed corporation—the Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India, Ltd.—which was formed in March, 
1955, for the purpose of assisting the growth of 
private industry in India. Private investors 
have subscribed for its $10 million of share 
capital in the following proportions, with cor- 
responding voting weight on the corporation's 
board: Indian, 70 per cent; British, 20 per cent; 
U. S., 10 per cent. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has ap- 
proved a $10 million line of credit to the new 
organization. The $15, million in rupees, de- 
rived from the sale of steel in the aid program 
and placed in the corporation's treasury by the 
government of India with FOA’s concurrence, 
is on a deferred repayment basis. It is expected 
that the corporation will supply a mechanism 
for accumulating private capital and channel. 
ing it into industrial expansion and also that it 
will effectively enlist the talents of some of 
India’s able and public-spirited business lead- 


ers in achieving the industrial goals of the Five 
Year Plan. It is expected, further, that the cor- 
poration will continue its work long after 1956. 

Other projects have not been mentioned, be- 
cause of limitations of space. Increasing use is 
being made of the device of direct contracts be- 
tween Indian universities and American uni- 
versities. 

The Indo-American program has two other 
important phases, in addition to the joint proj- 
ects: the supplying of American technical spe- 
cialists to meet particular requirements not re- 
lated to the major projects; and the training of 
Indian technicians in the U. S. In both cases, 
major expenses for travel are paid by FOA; the 
salaries of the Americans are paid from U. S. 
funds. Designations are always in response to 
Indian requests. Through June go, 1954, FOA 
had sent some go American technical special- 
ists to India; and 198 Indian technicians were 
at that time back in India, after having re- 
ceived training in the U. S. 


Some Problems of Planning 

NE purpose here is to discuss some of the 
O “operating” problems involved in deter- 
mining the projects in which the U. S. will par- 
ticipate and the extent of U. S. aid that will be 
given to these projects. Another purpose is to 
discuss a few of the problems arising in the exe- 
cution of projects after they have been jointly 
agreed upon—projects which are in almost all 
cases integral parts of already-existing Indian 
development programs. 

Many decisions have been reached in deal- 
ing with such matters—far too many to discuss 
here. What follows is a sort of check list of some 
of the more important issues which have faced 
those responsible for the U. S. side of the U. S. 
—India aid program and comments from the 
U. S. point of view. Without doubt, the repre- 
sentatives of India would, if asked, cite other 
matters also and have comments of their own. 
Obviously, some of the items and observations 
apply uniquely to India; but some may cast 
light on aid relationship problems in other 
countries. 

1. There is a very large number of sound 
projects in many fields which need help—agri- 
culture, health, irrigation, power, transporta- 
tion, minerals development, and so on. The 
host country has an over-all development plan 
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of which all these possible projects constitute 
parts. Should the U. S. attempt to spread its to 
tal available aid in money and personnel 
“thinly” in many fields, or should it negotiate 
toward concentration of its aid on a few major 
projects? If the second course were pursued to 
an absurd extreme, U. S. aid might go into a 
single project, such as accelerating the rehabili 
tation of railroads. Administration of U. S. aid 
would then be far simpler. But if this had been 
done, there would have had to be less aid to 
such fundamentally activities as 
measures throughout rural India to increase 
food production; and far fewer individual In 
dians would know that the Americans are lend- 
ing them a hand in ways which help them, as 
individuals. Again, aid might have been con 
centrated in a few of the 29 states, whereas 
there are now aid activities in almost every 
state. 

To date, a middle course has been followed; 
U. S. aid has been used in several different 
fields and in many parts of India, but it has 
been channeled into a limited number of care 
fully considered and well organized projects 

2. The government of India has total re 
sponsibility for the planning of all projects in 
the national development plan and, of course, 
for evaluating the effects of the plan as a whole 
upon each project. Should the U, S. then con 
sent to the use of its funds for any given proj 
ect, provided it is convinced of the practical 
and technical soundness of that project, with 
out attempting to review and evaluate its rela 
tion to the entire national development plan 
of the host government? The U. S. answer in 
India has been “‘yes,”’ as illustrated by the proj 
ect for private construction of 2,650 irrigation 
wells. Indian planning for irrigation was exten 
sive and specific. India had long and successful 
experience in distributing irrigation water to 
farmers, on a reimbursable basis, under Indian 
conditions. FOA, therefore, did not ask for a 
new and time-consuming review of over-all i 
rigation plans and water distribution systems; 
it accepted them on the basis of a quick com 
mon-sense evaluation during negotiations. 
FOA did, however, participate in a review of 
the major engineering features of the wells 
themselves, and of the terms of the Indian con 
tracts with private 
British contractors. 


important 


J. S., German, French, and 


3. Is it always appropriate for U. S. repre- 
sentatives to urge the maximum financial con 
tribution by the host country to the particular 
projects supported by the U. S.? In many cases 
in India, the result might be a decrease in the 
host country’s financing of other important ac 
tivities in the national development plan 
which, for reasons not related to their merit, do 
not happen to have a place in the aid program. 
There are, for instance, no aid projects in the 
vitally important field of general education; 
would the U. S. want India to decrease its fi- 
nancing of this field in order to get U. S. aid in 
drilling irrigation wells? 

A closely related question involves alloca 
tions by the host country of its limited foreign 
exchange resources. Should U. S. representa 
tives urge a high priority in the’use of foreign 
exchange for joint projects? One consideration 
is that such proposals might influence the In 
dian government toward allocating foreign ex 
change funds to public activities rather than 
private, because only public activities come up 
as projects in the aid program. Yet it is quite 
possible that, considering the total state of 
India’s economy, there might be more urgent 
need for foreign exchange for purchases of in 
dustrial equipment by Indian private business 
than for such public projects as government 
operated research laboratories or government 
built irrigation dams. Plainly, such decisions 
about financial priorities will be made by the 
Indian government in the light of the total 
problem of financing the national develop 
ment plan, 

4. Indian states share in the decisions about 
many types of projects, and the planning and 
execution of such projects frequently involve 
not only the government of India but one or 
more state governments. This introduces com 
plications; sometimes, as in the case of the deep 
irrigation wells, the states execute the construc 
tion contracts. In this instance, the U. S. aid 
was a grant to the government of India, loaned 
to the states by the government of India; the 
states had to repay, and of course had a voice in 
deciding what they were to get for their money 
India has a federal system, and the Constitu 
tion allocates responsibility for most govern 
mental functions to the states; where aid activi 
ties involve these state functions, the states 
always participate in important decisions. How 
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ever, the control of the central government 
over its own grants-in-aid, and over imports, 
gives it a strong voice in planning all major 
state projects. It has full responsibility, of 
course, for all negotiations with other govern- 
ments about foreign aid. 


Some Problems of Execution 


S° MUCH for some of the issues met in nego- 
») tiations about what projects the U. S. will 
participate in, about the general problem of 
planning U. S. aid. Another series of questions 
arises in working out mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements for carrying on the work. 

In the aid program, it has always been recog- 
nized that India is responsible to its people for 
administering all Indian activities, including 
those aided by the U. S. At the same time, there 
are certain aspects of the administration of 
projects in which U, S. funds are involved (for 
instance, procurement procedures and terms of 
contracts) in which India has conformed to 
principles which the U. S. government regards 
as reasonable and necessary to satisfy the Amer- 
ican people. The Indian representatives have 
supplied full information about Indian admin- 
istration of the projects receiving aid. Under 
the 1952 agreement, quarterly reports on proj- 
ects under way are supplied to the FOA. There 
have been no substantial difficulties about 
these matters. 

Some of the more important problems of ex- 
ecution—of getting the work itself actually 
done—will be described briefly. 

5. In some fields of activity, FOA has found 
it difficult to recruit as many specialists as have 
been requested by the government of India, 
specialists who possess the desired technical 
knowledge, the maturity of experience, and the 
right personal qualities for effective work in 
cooperation with Indian agencies and person. 
nel. In general, U. S. personnel deal with ex- 
tremely intelligent, able, well-educated In- 
dians at rather high levels, and they must be 
very high-grade people if they are to command 
the respect of their Indian counterparts. FOA 
has tried to send only technicians who can meet 
these rigorous tests. 

6. On the whole, Indian government agency 
staffs seem somewhat shorthanded and over- 
loaded with work at the top levels where aid 
projects are handled. (The Indian government 





has far more work to do in connection with 
economic development than when it assumed 
power in 1947). Time is limited for the prepa- 
ration of analyses about possible projects. for 
future aid and reports for discussion with FOA, 
especially as there is always a chance that FOA 
will not concur in the allocation of U. S. aid 
funds; Indian government staffs are extremely 
busy with the essential paperwork for already- 
decided projects which the government knows 
it has to carry out. This condition has some- 
times delayed action on projects which turned 
out to be fully acceptable to FOA when the 
facts became known. 

7. Joint action is sometimes delayed because 
of differences resulting from the differing back- 
grounds of administrative experience of the 
two groups. Many Indian government adminis- 
trators, for instance, have been through 
troubles which have made them hostile to all 
cost-plus-fee-type contracts, and they are un- 
familiar with U. S. techniques for such con- 
tracts. U. S. representatives in India, drawing 
on U. S. experience, have sometimes thought 
that India would gain by using this type of con- 
tract on certain construction jobs. These dif- 
ferences in outlook resulted in a serious delay 
on one engineering project for which the In- 
dians ultimately agreed that a cost-plus-fee ar- 
rangement was necessary. Under Indian condi- 
tions, it is quite possible that the Indian point 
of view, based on events in India, is right; cer- 
tainly FOA cannot be sure that the other point 
of view is right until both methods of contract- 
ing have been given further trial, in India. 

8. In an effort to report the useful results of 
U. S. aid in India to the American people, 
there have been unfortunate situations in 
which U. S. publicity put the Americans in the 
position of appearing to claim the credit for 
projects which were far more Indian than 
American; in one case an editor of a magazine 
in the U. S. deleted the credits to India which 
his own representative in India had included 
in an article about the Indo-American pro- 
gram. Naturally, there was some resentment 
about this incident in India. It did substantial 
harm to one of the most important projects, 
because it made some of the Indian leaders 
hesitate to invite U. S. technicians to partici- 
pate in the project; they were afraid the U. S. 
technicians would run off with the credit. (It 
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should be added that the U. S. workers in this 
aid program were not at fault, but the editor 
of the magazine.) 


Evidences of Progress in India 


s U. S. aid and other foreign aid is merged 


with Indian resources in the Indian Five 


Year Plan development program, it is impos- 
sible to measure the results of the U. S.contri- 
bution separately; but it has clearly been effec- 
tive. India can show substantial progress in 
economic development, and guarded optimism 
seems justified against the backdrop of the stag 
gering challenge; India’s material standard of 
living, suggested by the average per capita in 
come of some $55, a year, does not satisfy its 
people. 

Food production is a primary target, and 
food grain output is the backbone of the food 
supply; this output has risen some 21 per cent 
since 1949-50—or faster than the population 
has increased. While two good rainfall years 
seem to have accounted for the larger part of 
the increase, about one-third of it (4 million 
out of 11.3 million tons) can be attributed to 
Indian Five Year Plan activities which have re 
ceived U. S. aid. On the other hand, there is not 
yet enough basic food for a healthy diet; the 
present supply provides something like 1,500 
calories per person per day, on the average. 

Some 3.5, million acres of irrigated land have 
been added to the 48 million which India had 
in 1950. 

There is good response “at the grass roots” in 
the far-reaching community development pro 
gram, which has been described, One conspic 
uous result in areas of intensive effort along 
these lines is that agricultural production has 
generally risen rather rapidly. 

But the private business part of the Indian 
economy has lagged, in the sense that the hopes 
for new business investment envisaged in the 
Five Year Plan have, in general, not been real- 
ized. Industrial employment has not expanded 
fast enough to make significant inroads on the 
vast problem of unemployment. Rapid busi 
ness expansion appears to be a sine qua non in 
dealing with unemployment. While industrial 
production is up some 40 per cent since 1950, 
the government of India estimates that there 
are 20,000,000 unemployed. Among the urban 
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unemployed and the unemployed intellectuals 
there is much unrest. 

A major problem is to speed capital accumu 
lation and to accelerate generally the flow both 
of domestic and of foreign capital into new and 
expanded industry. India is among the first ten 
nations, as measured by industrial production; 
it has very substantial natural resources; the 
bases for industrial expansion are already 
there. Increasing rural purchasing power, as 
the agricultural front advances, can create one 
of the world’s largest new markets for indus- 
trial products. 

The establishment of the Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India, Ltd., 
seems to promise progress toward faster capital 
accumulation of private industrial capital, In 
dian and foreign. The new corporation should 
help tap funds in India that are not at present 
being made available to industry and, in time, 
increase the flow of foreign investment into 
India. Through its connections abroad, it 
should also help Indian industry meet its ex 
panding needs for technical knowledge and 
managerial experience. 

Another development augurs well for more 
foreign investment in those industries which 
the government of India considers highly de 
pendent on outside technical knowledge and 
capital. There have been successful negotia 
tions concerning three oil refineries; two of 
these are under construction and one has be 
gun operations. The agreements suggest that 
mutually acceptable solutions can often be ne 
gotiated, within the framework of the policies 
of the government of India, to such problems 
of foreign investors as security against nation 
alization, operating authority for private man 
agement, and repatriation of profits and the 
original investment. 

In many statements and countless Indian 
press accounts about projects which have re 
ceived foreign help, responsible Indian leaders 
show that they recognize U. S. aid as an impor 
tant factor in the accomplishments under the 
Five Year Plan. But there is an obvious deter 
mination of Indian leaders not to permit the 
nation to become too dependent on aid; a dk 
termination to “stand on their own feet” and 
by their own efforts to achieve a fully self-sus 
taining economy as soon as possible. 
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Past, Present, and Future Studies of Federal 


Personnel Administration 


By Harry L. Case, Tennessee Valley Authority 


‘THe Feperat GOVERNMENT SERVICE: ITS CHAR- 
ACTER, PRESTIGE, AND PROBLEMS, a report of 
The American Assembly, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. November, 1954. Pp. 189. 


PERSONNEL AND Civit Service; A Report To 
THE Concress, by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. Government Printing Office, 
February, 1955. Pp. 101. $0.40. 


y ow two reports here reviewed constitute the 
fourth and fifth major studies of personnel 
administration in the federal government in 
the past twenty years. Each of these studies has 
illuminated significant problems and trends 
in the federal service which were examined 


and reflected upon by highly qualified people - 


from representative fields of American life. 
The precise method has varied among the sev- 
eral studies, but in all of them the findings have 
been based both upon research and upon the 
application of mature judgment to the re- 
search data, It would seem, therefore, that by 
the time we have studied the reports of the 
American Assembly and of the second Hoover 
Commission the current problems of federal 
personnel administration should have been 
reasonably well defined and the direction in 
which the solutions are to be found should be 
indicated, at least in broad terms. 

It may be helpful to glance quickly at the 


general character of the first three studies be- — 


fore turning to more detailed consideration of 
the two under review. The report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
was published in 1935. It was concerned prin- 
cipally with the problems of finishing the long 


g6 


and increasingly successful fight against the 
spoils system and developing a genuine career 
system in the federal government (as in state 
and local units of government) which would 
attract to government service “its full share of 
the capacity and character of the manpower 
of the nation.” This was the “overwhelming 
mandate” of the American people which the 
Commission of Inquiry discovered. 

The report of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, concerned with 
general management of the executive branch 
as well as with personnel management, was 
published only two years later but points in 
quite a different direction. By this time it was 
becoming apparent that the problem of Exec- 
utive control of the expanding executive 
branch was supplanting the long predominant 
question of spoils versus the career idea as the 
number one problem in federal personnel ad- 
ministration. The President’s Committee con- 
cerned itself principally in its recommenda- 
tions with how to strengthen the management 
arm of the President and of the departments 
and the independent agencies. With specific 
reference to personnel, the President's Com- 
mittee proposed that the President be given a 
strong personnel staff headed by a personnel 
director, and that the departments likewise de- 
velop their own personnel organizations under 
departmental personnel directors. 

The report of the first Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government was issued in 1949. Although 
not following the President’s Committee all 
the way in recommending a personnel staff for 
the President, this Commission proposed a 
modified version of such a staff by recommend- 
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ing that the chairman of the Civil Service Com 
mission be made the administrative head of 
that agency and personnel adviser to the Presi 
dent. The first Hoover Commission developed 
a considerable number of detailed recommen 
dations for streamlining and decentralizing 
much of the machinery of the civil service. It 
did not propose a thoroughgoing decentraliza 
tion of personnel administration, even though 
by this time the federal service had grown to 
the massive dimensions of the present day. One 
of its members, however, James K. Pollock, 
filed a dissenting report which constitutes 
probably the classic statement for a genuine 
decentralization of personnel administration 
in the federal service. This dissent is quoted in 
part in Herbert Kaufman’s paper for the 
American Assembly 


fe report of the American Assembly, en 
titled The Federal Government Service: tts 
character, prestige, and problems, and the re 
port of the second Hoover Commission on Per 
sonnel and Civil Service were published within 
a few months of each other. How the Chief Ex 
ecutive is to control the vast federal bureauc 
racy effectively is the principal recurring 
theme of both studies. They agree that it is es 
sential that the President have full authority 
to appoint the key officials who are to assist him 
in administering the executive branch of the 
government. The Hoover Commission devotes 
considerable attention to the question of 
where to draw the line between these “non 
career” or “political” types of appointment on 
the one hand and the “career” positions on the 
other. In general, it is the Commission's con 
clusion that the heads of departments and their 
assistant and under secretaries and some of the 
other key positions in departmental and 
agency management should be classified as “po 
litical.” Employees from the level of chief of 
bureau down would constitute the career serv 
ice. Neither the Assembly nor the Commission 


devotes much attention to the very real prob 


lems of recruiting and retaining the “political” 
staff except for recommending that pay levels 
be raised. The report of the Task Force on Per 
sonnel and Civil Service of the Hoover Com 
mission, however, has a good brief chapter on 
this subject, and makes the interesting propo 


/ 


sal that the President have an advisory group 
representing business, labor, the professions, 
and the universities to work out the problem 
of interchange of personnel between private 
life and the federal government.! 

Both reports strongly recommend focusing 
increased attention upon the problem of de 
veloping the top career staff, with the substan- 
tially identical proposals that a central unit 
(the Commission calls it a senior civil service 
board) be created to facilitate the training and 
transfer of employees with executive talent in 
the higher levels of the career group. Both re 
ports likewise stress the need for improved ex 
ecutive development programs in the entire 
service and a general raising of salaries at the 
executive levels. Both reports agree, with 
closely parallel recommendations, that the line 
between career and the noncareer executives 
must be clearly drawn so that the career people 
will not be required or expected to assume po- 
litical responsibilities or to defend policies be 
fore the Congress. 

Rather significantly, the Assembly and the 
Commission agree in praising the quality of 
the personnel now in the federal service—a 
finding which may be contrasted with that of 
the Commission of Inquiry twenty years be 
fore. Both reports, nevertheless, argue strongly 
that the procedures for getting rid of incompe 
tent employees need to be considerably stream 
lined. The Hoover Commission recommends 
that departmental appeals procedures be sim 
plified and that the Civil Service Commission's 
authority to overrule departments on matters 
of judgment be eliminated. On the other hand, 
the Hoover Commission's recommendations 
with respect to reduction in force might well 
have the effect of restricting, rather than en 
larging, management responsibility for retain 
ing the best workers. 

In some of their recommendations the As 
sembly and the Commission are in only partial 
agreement. ‘This is most notably true in those 
areas where the recommendations have marked 
political overtones. Thus the Assembly takes a 
strong critical position with respect to vet 


* Report on Personnel and Civil Service, prepared for 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of Government by the Task Force on Personne! 
and Civil Service. Government Printing Ofhce, Feb 
ruary, 1955. Pp. 252. $0.75 
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erans’ preference, which it maintains consti- 
tutes ‘‘a major obstacle to effective personnel 
administration,” and it recommends that vet- 
erans’ preference be substantially reduced. The 
Hoover Commission task force took a similar 
stand, arguing that “the task force does not be- 
lieve that the American people, including the 
great majority of veterans themselves, want vet- 
erans to be a permanent ‘privileged class...” 
The Hoover Commission itself takes a much 
more conservative position on this question, 
though recommending some lessening of vet- 
erans’ preference as it now operates. 

The position of the two reports with respect 
to security is divergent in much the sare de- 
gree. Both the Assembly and the Hoover Com- 
mission task force make firm recommendations 
that a commission of outstanding citizens be 
appointed by the President to review the entire 
question of security with the object of eliminat- 
ing it from the arena of politics and restoring 
the rights of employees and the confidence of 
the public in the security program. The 
Hoover Commission, however, does not make 
any recommendation on this subject. 

The American Assembly recommends, along 
the lines of the proposal of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management, 
that an executive personnel agency be created 
which would have responsibility under the 
President for developing general personnel 
policies for the federal service and assisting and 
advising departmental management on person- 
nel matters. “It is high time,” says the As- 
sembly, “that the President be fully equipped 
to discharge his responsibilities in personnel 
management.” 

The Commission does not apparently see the 
need for such a general strengthening of the 
personnel staff function. However, it is inter- 
esting that for the executive levels of the serv- 
ice, to which it devotes somewhat the larger 
share of its attention, the Commission does pre- 
sent a well-developed plan for strengthening 
the President's personnel service through crea- 
tion of a senior civil service board. This board, 
as its functions are described, would serve as a 
genuine personnel staff to the President, 
though limited to problems of executive per- 
sonnel. The senior civil service plan, to be ef- 
fective, would necessitate a substantial degree 
of centralization of authority with respect to 


the handling of personnel at the higher levels. 

Neither report, in this reviewer's opinion, 
does anywhere near justice to the question of 
employee relations in the federal service, in- 
cluding the increasingly important questions 
of the responsibilities of employee organiza- 
tions, the participation of employees in the de- 
velopment of policies affecting them, their con- 
tribution to the efficiency and economy of the 
service, the importance of informed employee 
understanding of the objectives of the agency, 
and many other questions which are related to 
democratic management-employee relations. 
The Assembly report refers rather casually to 
the need for an “improved system of employee 
relations . . . measuring up to the best stand- 
ards of employee-employer relations in private 
industry.” The Commission’s task force has an 
equally brief reference, stating its concurrence 
with the recommendation of the first Hoover 
Commission that ““The President should re- 
quire the heads of departments and agencies 
to provide for employee participation in the 
formulation and improvement of Federal per- 
sonnel policies and practices.’ However, the 
Commission says nothing on the subject. 

There is a sharp contrast between the ap- 
proach of the Assembly and of the Commission 
to the question of congressional responsibility 
for and participation in personnel matters— 
possibly accounted for by the fact that four of 
the eleven members of the Hoover Commission 
were members of Congress, as against only one 
of the fifty-two participants in the Assembly 
study. Of course, the relationship between the 
executive and the legislative branches is a cru- 
cial one in the whole question of federal per- 
sonnel administration. To quote Somers in his 
forceful statement in one of the Assembly pa- 
pers: 

The issue of personnel management, like all 
other aspects of federal administrative manage- 
ment, is profoundly enmeshed in the labyrinthine 
complexities of executive-legislative relations. . . . 
the so-called “checks” furnished by the Constitu- 
tion are, in fact, forms of shared power. . . . the 
Congress has an arsenal of controls adequate for 
authoritative surveillance over every aspect of ex- 
ecutive life. (pp. 53, 55) 


The Assembly states categorically that Con- 
gress should cease to intervene in the details of 
personnel management, a process which, the 
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Assembly states, deprives the President and 
heads of departments of the responsibility and 
discretion required for efficient management of 
the executive branch. The Assembly believes 
that the Congress should limit itself to provid 
ing a framework of general principles, guides, 
and standards for federal personnel adminis 
tration. Considering the fundamental charac 
ter of this recommendation it must be said that 
the Assembly does not provide us with much 
indication of how such a radical change in con 
gressional philosophy could be brought to pass. 
In many ways it is the heart of the whole ques 
tion of federal personnel reform in the present 
day. It is perhaps even more regrettable that 
neither the second nor the first Hoover Com 
mission, which were made up of representa 
tives of both the legislative and executive 
branches as well as of private industry and edu 
cation, attacked this monumental question. 

Neither the Assembly nor the Commission 
report does justice to the seriousness of the ad 
ministrative problems created by the detailed 
laws, rules, and regulations governing federal 
personnel administration. Some years ago the 
Department of Agriculture counted approxi 
mately two hundred laws which aflect person 
nel administration in that department. The 
number has no doubt increased since that time 
The regulations which implement these often 
complicated laws add up to 4 massive and in 
tricate system which is certainly incomprehen 
sible to most, if not all, supervisors and em 
ployees throughout the service. The Hoover 
Commission does call attention to this “mass’ 
of laws and regulations and recommends that 
they be codified. But surely something more 
drastic than codification is needed if federal 
personnel administration is to be raised to the 
level of an effective tool for efficient manage 
ment of the federal establishment 


II 

VHIs reviewer would like to suggest that pos 
T sibly the clue to many of the problems of 
federal personnel administration lies in the 
development of effective formulas for decen 
tralization ‘of administration. Neither the As 
sembly nor the Commission takes strong posi- 
tions on this subject. 
espouse continuing delegations by the Civil 
Service Commission to the departments and 


The Commission does 


agencies. One of the Assembly's papers quotes 
Commissioner Pollock's dissent in the first 
Hoover Commission report, previously re- 
ferred to, but the Assembly itself is far from 
giving Pollock's arguments wholehearted en 
dorsement. 

The distinguished citizens who have been 
studying the federal service over these twenty 
years or more seemingly are reasonably in 
agreement that some decentralization of man 
agement, including personnel management, is 
essential, The federal service is at present an 
“organization” of some 2,300,000 employees lo 
cated in some fifty-eight separate departments 
and agencies ranging in size from the Commis 
sion of Fine Arts with three employees to the 
Department of Defense with slightly over one 
million. These more than two million employ- 
ees are engaged in practically every occupation 
known to man and they are at work on every 
continent and many of the islands on the globe 
If we have learned anything about the art o 
management over the centuries we surely have 
learned that large organizations can only op 
erate efhiciently where there is centralization of 
policy-making and decentralization of admin 
istration. 

Never in history has there been an organiza 
tion so large, so varied, and so dispersed as the 
United States government. And here it would 
seem that significant experimentation with the 
problem of decentralized management would 
be most essential. Yet there has been little dis 
position to experiment boldly with this prob 
lem and, indeed, the mesmerizing ideas of uni 
formity, regulation, and control seem almost 
universally to be “dominant” when thrown 
into competition with the more complex “re- 
cessive traits” of diversity and decentralization 
of responsibility. 

The prevailing assumption is that the fed 
eral government constitutes a single ‘ 
for purposes of personnel administration—an 
idea which however attractive and logical in 
theory is nearly impossible as a workable con 
cept of practical administration. The fact 
seems to be that the federal service is not mov 
ing in the direction of a unified career service, 
and that the true and practical units of person 
nel administration in the United States govern 
ment are much smaller than the total service 
Reimer, in his paper for the American As 


“service” 
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sembly, remarks on “how little . . . {the fed- 
eral service] . . . fits the pattern of a career 
service.” But he says that though the federal 
service is not a career service, characterized, 
among other factors, by the important elements 
of “sense of belonging” and “status,” there are 
career services within the federal government. 
He mentions the Post Office, Foreign Service, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Forest Service, FBI, 
and TVA, which he says “are in every sense 
distinct career services, each with its own per- 
sonnel system, its individual tradition and, in 
most cases, its own congressional and public 
sources of support.” (p. 156) He thinks, too, 
that the bureaus of the major departments also 
constitute genuine career units—no doubt true 
in some cases, but not in all. 

It would seem that if this is a fact—or if it is 
no more than a reasonable hypothesis—it 
would be worth while to study some of these 
smaller units to learn how their career services 
actually work and what is the relationship be- 
tween them and the over-all “system.” Neither 
the American Assembly nor the Hoover Com- 
mission has done much along this line. Reimer 
in his study devotes a few pages to the Postal 
Service, the Foreign Service, the TVA, and the 
Forest Service, but the report itself includes no 
findings or recommendations relating to per- 
sonnel administration from an agency point of 
view. This reviewer knows that both the first 
and second Hoover Commissions made staff 
studies of TVA. (No doubt they made them of 
other agencies.) Both, and particularly the first 
Commission, have made recommendations for 
general changes in federal personnel adminis- 
tration, a number of which apparently were 
based upon TVA experience. However, neither 
Commission has seemingly inquired into the 
question of how these policies and procedures 
had been worked out within the agency or how 
it could happen that one small agency could 
develop ideas that might be useful to other 
parts of the federal service. The fact is, of 
course, that they were worked out on the spot 
where the problems of personnel administra- 
tion existed, and by the supervisors and em- 
ployees who were affected by them and had to 
live with them. This is a crucial point, but 
little note has been made of it by those who 
have studied the personnel policies and prac- 
tices of the independent agencies. 


The second Hoover Commission report takes 
note of the independent merit agencies and 
seemingly feels that their present status should 
be continued. It recommends that their person- 
nel administration be brought within the gen- 
eral surveillance of the executive branch 
through the President’s adviser on personnel 
management. But the Commission's further 
recommendation is characteristic of the nega- 
tive approach usually taken to this question of 
administrative decentralization: “Shortcomings 

. should be reported to the President.” 

Of course, real decentralization of personnel 
administration in the federal service will never 
come to pass until there is recognition by the 
Congress of the need for it. And the Congress in 
turn is responding, as it must, to the expressed 
views of citizens and citizen groups. The fed- 
eral employee organizations press the Congress 
to pass generally applicable laws on detailed 
subjects as the only way that they presently 
know to advance the rights and interests of 
their membership. So long as there is no genu- 
ine decentralization of management, the em- 
ployees must go to the Congress in order to 
make their views effective. So we have here a 
vicious circle which probably can be broken 
only if the employee organizations themselves 
develop an interest in and understanding of 
the advantages to the public, as well as to their 
membership, of decentralized management; 
and here we get into the complicated questions 
of the traditions and vested interests of the es- 
tablished employee groups. 

Similarly, the veterans’ organizations have a 
special interest in influencing the Congress for 
generally applicable legislation which will fos- 
ter the interests of the veteran group. Then, 
too, there are other generalized or special pres- 
sures brought to bear on the Congress in re- 
sponse to prevailing public interest in prob- 
lems as, for example, the problem of security or 
the problem of fair employment of minority 
groups. 

No one can properly complain about the 
Congress being influenced by these various 
types of public pressure. But if the various spe- 
cialized pressures add up to a system of person- 
nel administration which is not in the interests 
of efficient conduct of the public business, then 
somewhere the overriding general public inter- 
est must be asserted. Probably only the Presi- 











dent can hope to do this. Obviously, he cannot 
do so without the benefit of advice and assist- 
ance of a reasonably continuing character from 
a source which is informed concerning the 
problems and which has substantial national 
prestige. 

It does not appear that the Civil Service 
Commission, as the existing top personnel 
group in the federal service, is in a good posi 
tion to perform this type of function. The com 
mission is necessarily engrossed in overseeing 
the administration of the innumerable laws un 
der its care. For this and probably other rea 
sons it is not in a good position to devote its 
attention to education of the public in the di 
rection of a new approach to federal personnel 
problems. 

In their study for the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management, Floyd W. 
Reeves and Paul T. David may have had this 
problem of public education in mind when 
they recommended that a new type of continu 
ing civil service board of part-time members be 
created “to assist the President in the protec 
tion, improvement, and extension of the merit 
system and in general to represent the public 
interest in the merit system.” If for “merit sys 
tem” we read “the whole field of federal per 
sonnel management,” this proposal may de 
serve another careful look. 

There are, of course, important differences 
between the problems of public and private 
management. There are also important simi 
larities. It would seem that the vast federal bu 
reaucracy ought to be managed—to the maxi 
mum possible extent—along lines which indus 
trial executives would consider sensible for 
their own corporations, and which scholars 
would regard as consistent with the principles 
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of management as they are being learned 
through research. In order to reach this point, 
the public and its representatives must some- 
how be brought to an awareness that personne! 
administration today is something more than 
passing laws and writing regulations. In fact, 
these contribute little, and often actually stand 
in the way of good personnel administration. 

Modern personnel administration is increas- 
ingly concerned with the problems of motiva- 
tion at all levels in the organization. How is 
sustained enthusiasm secured? Teamwork de- 
veloped? Work satisfaction achieved? How do 
we get the worker to identify himself with the 
purposes of his agency? In short, how are high 
standards of production achieved through 
adoption of sound principles of human rela- 
tions in the working environment? These are 
the great personnel problems of the present 
day. The answers increasingly come in terms of 
democratic participation of supervisors and 
employees in making as many of the decisions 
as possible by which they get their assigned 
jobs done. As John Pfiffner has said (The Su 
pervision of Personnel, p. %): 


The democratic manner of life is desirable and is 
just as applicable in the management realm as in 
the political world, although the institutions for its 
application undoubtedly differ from one to the 
other. 


For vast organizations such as the United 
States government even a small measure of the 
“democratic manner” can be achieved only 
through well-devised schemes of administrative 
decentralization. In federal personnel adminis 
tration, these are very dim indeed on the hori 
zon. Perhaps the next report on federal person 
nel should be written on the subject of “demoxc 
racy in federal administration.” 
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Some Notes on Administrative History 


By Lucius Wiltherding, Jr. 


Te JAcKsonians: A Stupy IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
Hisrory, 1829-1861, by Leonard D. White. 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 593. 
$8.00. 


rH this book Professor White brings to a 
WW esata the magnificent work which 
he began with The Federalists and continued 
with The Jeffersonians, his administrative his- 
tory of the federal government between 1789 
and 1861. It is difficult to measure the magni- 
tude of his achievement. No previous scholar 
has attempted to explore the origin and growth 
of the opinions that Americans now possess 
about public management or to explain in 
plain language how the federal government has 
been run. Even the raw materials for such a 
study have not hitherto been collected. A few 
paltry monographs, incorrect in detail, badly 
written, and deadiy dull—these are all, or 
nearly all, that Mr. White has had to go on in 
the way of secondary sources. He has been, per- 
force, a pioneer, digging through the moun- 
tainous records of the departments now pre- 
served in the National Archives, examining 
minute books, letter books, departmental cir- 
culars, and public documents of every kind. 
What he has quarried he has had to hew and 
then to build into a finished structure. That he 
has fulfilled his purpose few will doubt. It is 
certain that, for many years to come, his three 
volumes will remain the “standard history” of 
the subject with which they deal. 

Excellent in itself, Mr. White's work has the 
additional merit that it is bound to give an im- 
petus to further studies and projects in the field 
of American administrative history. Some 
scholars will be encouraged to carry on his story 
beyond the Civil War; others to extend it so 


Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Wilmerding wrote this review: on 
the assumption that this volume concluded the author's 
work, an error fully justified by the publisher's jacket 
announcement. In fact, Mr. White is now engaged on a 
fourth volume that will cover the period from President 
Grant through President Hoover. 

Columbia University selected The Jacksonians to re- 
ceive one of the two annual Bancroft Prizes in American 
History, Diplomacy, and International Relations. ‘The 
award was presented April 28, 1955. 


as to embrace the states and cities; still others 
to correct and amplify what Mr. White himself 
has written. Indeed, it is to be hoped that this 
last group of scholars will proceed whip and 
spur. In many instances the second edition of 
a book has been better than the first—Pollock 
and Maitland’s History of English Law is an 
example. And just as Pollock and Maitland 
were persuaded by the observations of Dr. 
Brunner and other learned critics to revise and 
in part recast their great work, so might Mr. 
White be persuaded to make more perfect the 
monument he has built himself. 

It is the object of this reviewer to examine in 
some detail those few sections of Mr. White's 
book in which he seems to have been led into 
substantial error either by taking at face value 
the explanations of contemporaries of thie re- 
forms which they instituted or by accepting 
without adequate check the conclusions 
reached by modern investigators who have re- 
cently traversed parts of the ground which he 
now occupies. It would be vainly repetitive to 
summarize what he has to say about the de- 
velopment of presidential powers after 1829, 
about the system of rotation in office, about the 
struggle between the Executive and Congress, 
about the methods of business in the several de- 
partments, and about the state of the adminis- 
trative art. On all these subjects he has attained 
a degree of accuracy and completion which 
makes criticism unrewarding. Yet there remain 
a few points at which patient discussion may 
serve Mr. White's great object, the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 


oy 
I SHALL begin with a criticism of his remarks 

on the settlement of claims (pp. 157-61). 
The story which he tells is a simple one: “The 
respective duties of Congress and executive 
agencies in the settlement of claims arising 
from the daily business of government were in 
controversy almost from the foundation of Re- 
public. They were finally clarified and settled 
in 1855, by the establishment of the Court of 
Claims.”” (p. 157) But was the story really so 
simple? The record of history suggests that in 
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point of fact there was no controversy—only a 
problem. The executive jurisdiction in the 
matter of claims was defined by statute, was well 
understood, and was not in dispute. The con 
gressional jurisdiction in the same matter was 
not distinct from but included the executive 
jurisdiction. Nor can we say that the establish- 
ment of the Court of Claims solved the prob 
lem. 

That problem can be briefly explained. The 
right to petition the government for a redress of 
grievances is secured to the people by the Con- 
stitution. Among the petitions annually pre 
sented to Congress were many where the relief 
demanded was money; the difficulty was how 
to dispose of these petitions in a manner both 
expeditious and just. Some claims were, of 
course, cognizable by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury and these were generally referred 
to those officers for settlement, the right of peti- 
tion being left unrestricted. But there were 
many other claims not cognizable by the ac 
counting officers—claims for trespass, conver- 
sion, or damages; there were claims which had 
been rejected by the accounting officers for 
technical reasons; and there were claims which 
the accounting officers, in the eyes of the claim 
ants, had wrongfully rejected. 

Needless to say, Congress had no adequate 
means of dealing with them. It multiplied the 
number of its claims committees but to no 
avail. Many claims were never acted on at all; 
many just claims were rejected, many unjust 
ones allowed. Three plans of relief were from 
time to time suggested: one was to enlarge the 
powers of the accounting officers; one was to en 
large the powers of the judiciary; one was to 
create a commission to which Congress might 
refer claims submitted to it in the form of peti 
tions. In 1855, with the establishment of the 
Court of Claims Congress adopted the third of 
these plans. At first the court was a failure. 
Claims reported adversely by it were, by the 
terms of the act, placed on the congressional 
calendar, where they 
upon, an event which is said to have occurred 
with reasonable promptness. But claims re 


remained until acted 


ported favorably were not required to be 
placed on the calendar and were in practice 
referred to the Committee of Claims, or, if the 
claim had gone from Congress, to the commit- 
tee from which it had originally been sent. The 
committees then undertook to examine anew 





the testimony in each case, to hear arguments, 
ask questions, and render decisions. As a con- 
sequence the benefits expected to be derived by 
Congress and the claimants from the creation 
of the Court of Claims did not materialize. 

Recognizing this fact, Mr. White extends his 
account to 1863 and tells us that an act of that 
year, by making the judgments of the Court of 
Claims final, removed every difficulty and rid 
Congress of a crushing burden. The record does 
not support him. The subject of private claims 
remained so troublesome to Congress that, as 
one member remarked in 1882, Congress called 
for relief with a voice as earnest as any claim- 
ant that knocked at its door. Another member 
in the same year described the position of the 
claimants much as it had always been de 
scribed: 


Some succeed in getting their cases on the Calen 
dar, there to sleep until the resurrection trump of 
a new Congress calls them from their repose to re 
visit again the scenes of their early life in the com 
mittee-room. Others, seemingly more fortunate, sur 
vive the malarial atmosphere of the Calendar and 
run the gauntlet of the House only to find “an il 
lustrious epitaph and a marble tomb” in the Senate. 
jut by far the largest number sleep, like Egyptian 
mummies, in the dust and silence of the committee- 
rooms, unvisited by a ray of sunshine or the breath 
of Heaven.! 


To explain this state of affairs is not easy. We 
may notice in the first place that not every 
claim could be submitted to the court by the 
voluntary action of the claimant. The jurisdic- 
tion of the court did not extend to actions ex 
delicto but was wholly confined to actions ex 
contractu. Anyone with a claim sounding in 
tort had to go in the first instance to Congress; 
very often he got no further. We may notice in 
the second place the extreme unwillingness of 
Congress to compel a claimant to go to the 
court who preferred to stay in a committee- 
room. The act of 1863 had provided for an au- 
tomatic reference to the Court of Claims of 
every claim which was of such a character that 
it might have been submitted to the court by 
the voluntary action of the claimant; but it 
had contained the words of exception—“un 
less otherwise ordered.” Some years later it was 
observed that in almost every case the provision 


* 19 Congressional Record 9155-56. 
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“unless otherwise ordered” had led to the re- 
quest for an order, from the congressman or 
senator introducing a bill or petition, to refer 
the same to some appropriate committee in- 
stead of to the Court of Claims. 

Without denying that the Court of Claims 
permanently relieved Congress of a large num- 
ber of cases, we must nevertheless conclude that 
the establishment of that court was a first step 
rather than a last step in the solution of the 
problem of private claims. 


IL 


WOULD now venture a few words about the 

act of July 2, 1836, “to change the organiza- 
tion of the Post Office Department, and to pro- 
vide more effectually for the settlement of the 
accounts thereof.” According to Mr. White, 
who here follows Amos Kendall (Autobiogra- 
phy, p. 344), this act brought the handling of 
postal revenue, expenditure, and accounts into 
conformity with standard practice in other de- 
partments. The postal revenue was no longer 
to be disbursed directly by the General Post 
Office without passing through the public 
Treasury; the postal expenditure was no longer 
to be made without an appropriation by Con- 
gress; the postal accounts were no longer to be, 
in effect, settled within the department itself. 
In short, the several anomalies of postal finance 
were to be ended, and a new, a normal char- 
acter was to be impressed upon the depart- 
ments. When we look back, however, at the 
act of 1836 from the point of view of a later 
age, when we see the true meaning of that law 
illustrated by years of practice, we cannot ac- 
cept this analysis. Indeed, it may seem to us that 
the reforms then instituted, far from ending 
old anomalies, started new ones. 

Let us glance, to begin with, at the change 
made in the course of the postal revenue. Un- 
der the old arrangements this revenue, arising 
almost entirely from the collection of postages, 
was gathered in by some 13,000 postmasters 
scattered along the post roads. Each postmaster 
deducted, from that portion of the revenue 
which he himself had collected, his own com- 
pensation and the expenses of his office. ‘The 
balance he disposed of in one of three modes: 
he put it in bank to the credit of the depart- 
ment; he turned it over to the mail contractors 
on his route in partial payment of the sums due 


them from the department; he kept it in his 
own hands until drawn upon by the depart- 
ment. These balances, wherever located, con- 
stituted in the aggregate the fund available 
to the Postmaster General for paying the ex- 
penses of carrying the mail. The point to be 
noticed is a negative one: no part of the postal 
revenue passed through the Treasury of the 
United States, either really or as a matter of 
account; the whole of it was retained by the de- 
partment and was paid over, by orders of the 
Postmaster General, to the postmasters and 
the mail contractors. 

Now the act of 1836 provided that the postal 
revenue and all debts due to the department 
should, when collected, be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States; in the Treas- 
ury these moneys were to be kept as a special 
fund “for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment” and were to be disbursed by the Treas- 
urer upon warrants of the Postmaster General 
registered and countersigned by the newly cre- 
ated sixth auditor. Can we say that these 
changes subjected the postal revenue to the 
same checks which were placed on the general 
revenue? It would hardly seem so. In the first 
place, a number of provisos permitted the 
postal revenue. to be collected and disbursed 
precisely as it had been collected and disbursed 
before. Inasmuch as after 1836 the annual dis- 
bursements of the department ordinarily ex- 
ceeded its receipts, the moneys received from 
postages went as fast as they were collected to 
pay for the transportation of the mails. The 
passage of the postal revenue through the pub- 
lic Treasury was a journey of account begun 
long after the postal revenue had in fact been 
spent. In the second place, the postal revenue, 
though nominally in the Treasury, was not, 
like the general revenue, subject to the con- 
trolling warrants of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the first comptroller. It was wholly con- 
trolled by warrants of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the sixth auditor. These anomalies 
were noticed in later years. In 1876, for exam- 
ple, the chairman of a Senate committee sug- 
gested to the Postmaster General that it might 
be advisable to provide for the covering of 
postal receipts into the Treasury and for the 
payment of postal expenses through the Treas- 
ury “in the same manner that the expenses of 
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the other departments are met.” The sugges- 
tion was resisted and came to nothing. 

Passing over the reform which brought the 
disbursement of the postal revenue under the 
system of specific appropriations, noticing 
only that such a reform when applied to the 
affairs of a trading concern might itself be 
called anomalous, let us look now at the change 
made in the system of accountability. 

Under the old arrangements the postal reve- 
nue was collected and disbursed upon the sole 
responsibility of the Postmaster General. He, 
and he alone, was the accountable officer of the 
department; in respect of him every postmaster 
or other person having charge of any portion 
of the postal revenue was simply in the position 
of a subaccountant. The Postmaster General 
was required by law to render a quarterly ac 
count to the Secretary of the Treasury of all 
the receipts and expenditures in his depart- 
ment “to be adjusted and settled as other ac 
counts.” At the Treasury he was charged, by 
the fifth auditor and the first comptroller, with 
the whole amount of the postal revenue and 
credited for every expenditure authorized by 
law for which he could exhibit proper vouch 
ers; he was personally responsible for the bal 
ance found due. In law, at least, there was 
nothing anomalous about this arrangement. 
The position of the Postmaster General in re 
lation to the Treasury was analogous to that 
of an army paymaster. The allegation that the 
Postmaster General settled his own accounts is 
simply not true. It is based on the fact that the 
Treasury settlement was in practice so tardy 
and so perfunctory as to serve no useful pur 
pose. 

The personal responsibility of the Postmaster 
General for the financial transactions of his de- 
partment necessitated, of course, an internal 
system of accounts which would enable him to 
protect himself from the unauthorized acts of 
his agents and at the same time safeguard the 
principle of Treasury control. To supply this 
necessity the Postmaster General was in effect 
made a comptroller within his own department. 
Every officer in the department handling Post 
Office funds was accountable to him in exactly 
the same manner that he was accountable to the 
Treasury. If expenditure was incurred by ad 
ministrative authority which the Postmaster 
General deemed irregular it rested with him to 


disallow it against the officer who ordered it 
and to exclude it from the account, or to in- 
clude it in the account at his own risk. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that previous to the transmis- 
sion of the subordinate accounts of the Post 
Office to the Treasury, they were always ad- 
ministratively examined and settled in the de- 
partment. The nature of this departmental set- 
tlement should be clearly apprehended; it was 
not the same thing as the Treasury settlement. 
The Postmaster General was the judge of what 
debits and credits were to be made to the post- 
masters and other subaccountants, but these 
debits and credits operated only against him- 
self and not against the accounting ofhcers of 
the Treasury to whom he himself accounted. 
The departmental settlement was intended to 
fix his responsibility, not to relieve him of it. 

The Post Office Act of 1836 changed all this 
by removing the Postmaster General from the 
chain of accountability and by converting the 
departmental settlement of accounts into a 
Preasury settlement. The 13,000 postmasters 
and the other subaccountants were now made 
principal accountants, being required to ac- 
count immediately to the Treasury Depart 
ment instead of to their administrative chief. 
To receive and settle their accounts that branch 
of the Post Office Department which had pre 
viously received and settled them on behalf of 
the Postmaster General was reconstituted as a 
branch of the Treasury Department under a 
sixth auditor. The agency of the fifth auditor 
in adjusting postal accounts was discontinued 
and that of the first comptroller in revising 
them was reduced to a mere duty of hearing 
and deciding appeals. Needless to say the sixth 
auditor was not pecuniarily liable for his own 
errors. 

From the point of view of the postmasters 
this reform made but little difference. Instead 
of having their accounts allowed or disallowed 
by C. K. Gardner as agent for the Postmaster 
General, they now had them allowed or disal 
lowed by C. K. Gardner as sixth auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department. From 
the point of view of the government the re 
sponsibility which had formerly been placed 
upon a single man was now distributed among 
14,000 men—an arrangement of doubtful value. 
So far, perhaps, the new system might be de 
scribed as analogous to that in the other depart 
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ments. But consider now the curious and 
anomalous position of the newly-created sixth 
auditor. Passing over the fact that his business 
was an amalgam of the duties performed for 
the other departments by the comptrollers, the 
commissioner of revenue, the auditors, the reg- 
ister, and the solicitor of the Treasury, we must 
note that he remained the accountant general 
of the Post Office Department. Amos Kendall 
had laid down the principle that “public offi- 
cers who have an agency in originating accounts 
should have none in their settlement.” Seventy 
years later an expert body of public account- 
ants reported to a joint commission established 
by Congress that: “Inasmuch as the Auditor for 
the Department is not an officer of the Depart- 
ment, it hardly seems correct in theory that the 
accounts of the Department should be kept by 
him. It certainly cannot be correct that they 
should be both kept and audited by him.”’? 

We must conclude, therefore, that the act of 
1836 introduced or confirmed many of the 
anomalies which its authors were pretending 
to remove. 


Ill 


N DISCUSSING the administration of the cus- 
toms service Mr, White has given a some- 
what garbled account of the establishment of 
the office of commissioner of customs. The story 
is sufficiently interesting to deserve some slight 
notice. 

It must be understood that in 1792 Congress 
had passed an act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to direct the superintendence of 
the collection of the duties on import and ton- 
nage as he should think best. Hamilton had 
soon concluded to entrust this superintendence 
to his second in command, the comptroller of 
the treasury, and had accordingly issued a cir- 
cular to the collectors of customs instructing 
them thenceforward to transmit their returns 
to the comptroller instead of to himself. This 
was in fact the course which a committee of 
Congress had recommended to be prescribed 
by statute. 

The arrangement placed upon the comptrol- 


ler administrative as well as accounting duties. 


in relation to the collectors of customs, but 


* Goth Cong., ist sess., $. Rep. 201, p. 42. 


there seems to have been no feeling at the time, 
nor for many years after, that there might be 
some incompatibility in the two sets of duties. 
Beginning in 1809 proposals were occasionally 
advanced to relieve the comptroller from the 
general superintendence of the customs, but 
these were predicated on the idea that the of- 
ficer was incompetent to the discharge of so 
great a weight of duty as had been devolved 
upon him. In 1832, however, P. G. Washing- 
ton, in a report to, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Levi Woodbury, suggested that when the comp- 
troller sat in final judgment upon his own ac- 
counts as superintendent of the customs, his 
preliminary order to pay the money foreclosed 
his subsequent judgment as to its legality. Simi- 
lar sentiments were advanced two years later by 
Virgil Maxcy, the solicitor of the treasury. Sec- 
retary Woodbury was impressed by the argu- 
ments of his subordinates and, from 1834 on, he 
annually proposed to Congress that the comp- 
troller of the treasury be relieved of all duties 
not appropriately connected with comptroll- 
ing. The House Committee of Commerce made 
similar recommendations in 1836 and 1837 as 
did the select House Committee on Retrench- . 
ment in 1842. The relevant passage in the re- 
port of this last committee is quoted by Mr. 
White on page 169. 

Mr. White, however, is wrong when he says 
that nothing was done to correct the difficulty. 
Nothing, to be sure, was done immediately, but 
in 1849, upon the recommendation of Secre- 
tary Walker, the office of the comptroller was 
divided and “that great and augmenting por- 
tion of his duties relating to the receipts from 
customs and the accounts of collectors” was 
devolved upon the head of a new bureau, the 
commissioner of customs.’ 

The functions of this new officer have been 
much misunderstood. Mr. White, following 
Schmeckebier (The Customs Service, p. 16), 
says that he had only to do with the settlement 
of accounts. Hiland Hall, on the other hand, 
writing in 1851, suggests that he had only to 
do with the superintendence of the customs. 
The truth of the matter is that both the ac- 
counting and the administrative duties of the 
comptroller were transferred to the commis- 
sioner of customs. The comptroller was relieved 


* Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, V1, 313. 9 
Stat. 396. 
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of a great burden, but the union of incom- 
patible duties was just as firm as before. 

The end of the story lies beyond the limits of 
Mr. White’s study. In 1869 or 1870 Secretary 
Boutwell, suddenly remembering that he still 
retained the power conferred upon him in the 
act of 1792 to direct the superintendence of the 
collection of the customs as he should think 
best, took away this superintendence from the 
commissioner of the customs and transferred 
it to his own office, where it was exercised by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury with the 
assistance of a division especially organized and 
equipped for the purpose. The commissioner 
of the customs now became nothing more than 
a third comptroller of the treasury and his title 
ceased to reflect his duties. In 1894 the office was 
abolished and its duties retransferred to the 
comptroller of the treasury. 


IV 

N HIS chapter on the War Department Mr. 

White has fallen into an error so minute as 
scarcely to be noticeable; yet it seems worth 
correcting. He is talking of the parsimony of 
Congress in making peacetime appropriations 
for national defense, and he shares the astonish 
ment of Professor A. Howard Meneely at the 
failure of Congress to make suitable provision 
for arming the militia: “Congress appropriated 
exactly the same amount for arming the militia 
in 1860 as it had authorized in 1808, although 
the population had increased fourfold.” (p. 
188) The facts are true, but the inference which 
we are invited to base upon them is false. We 
cannot say with Mr. Mencely (The War Depart- 
ment: 1861, p. 50) that, in 1860 as in 1808, 
“$200,000 was still deemed a sufficient expendi 
ture for arming” the militia. In the first place, 
the cost of arming the militia was not con- 
sidered by Congress in 1860; the appropriation 
for that year had been made (not merely au- 
thorized) in 1808. In the second place the sum 
of $200,000 had never been deemed a sufficient 
expenditure for arming them; in 1808 the ap 
propriation of so small a sum had been in 
terpreted as a refusal to arm them. In the third 
place, the responsibility for arming the militia 
in time of peace was, in those days, thought to 
belong to the states and not to Congress; prior 
to 1808 Congress made no appropriation at all 


for this purpose; it fulfilled its constitutional 
duty “to provide for arming the militia” by 
requiring the militia to arm themselves. 

To understand the story of Congress and the 
militia we must read it against the background 
of old Republican doctrine: the permanent 
defense of the nation lay in the militia and not 
in the regular army. But to the old Republi- 
cans the permanent defense of the nation 
meant more than the repelling of a foreign foe; 
it meant also the defense of the states against 
the oppressions of the federal government. It 
was all very well for the federal government to 
establish uniform systems of arming and dis- 
ciplining the militias of the several states, but 
(except in time of war) it should not furnish 
them with muskets. The absurdity of a nation’s 
holding its arms subject to the disposition and 
control of any foreign government, whose in 
vasions it might be called upon to repel, would 
at once be seen; but was it not equally absurd 
for a state to accept its arms from the general 
government against whom it might become 
necessary to use them? 

Arguments such as these—and we must re 
member that they had the sanction of the au 
thors of The Federalist—sufhiciently account for 
the failure of Congress to make appropriations 
for arming the militia prior to 1808, The states 
were supposed to arm them—or to see that they 
armed themselves. 

In 1807, however, “large specks of war” ap 
peared on the horizon. The affair of The 
Chesapeake conjured up visions of an English 
invasion. Events in the West Indies led many to 
believe that Victor Hugues and his blacks were 
about to hurl themselves upon the coast of 
South Carolina. It was widely asserted that the 
country was already at war, and it was noticed 
with alarm that the laws requiring the militia 
to arm themselves had not in every state been 
carried into effect. In these circumstances John 
Randolph introduced a resolve “that provi 
sion ought to be made, by law, for arming and 
equipping the whole body of the militia of the 
United States.” His idea was to appropriate 
$1,000,000 a year for five or six years, at the end 
of which time he presumed that the object 
would have been met. But Randolph was de 
feated. True, he persuaded the House of Rep- 
resentatives to adopt his general resolve; but 
everything depended on the amount of the ap 
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propriation. When the smoke of debate had 
cleared away, it was found that, instead of 
$1,000,000 for five or six years, Congress had ap- 
propriated $200,000 a year forever—the first ex- 
ample of a permanent specific appropriation in 
our history. Randolph's comment was brief and 
bitter: “He considered the bill efficiently de- 
stroyed by the vote to fill the blank with $200,- 
000. It was proposed to arm the whole body of 
the militia of the United States with a sum in- 
competent to keep pace with the annual in- 
crease of the militia; and the militia would be 


just as far from being armed in twenty years 
after the passage of the bill as they were now. 
Twenty thousand stand of arms a year would 
hardly make up for the wear and tear.” 

This bit of history, I submit, suggests that 
“the failure of Congress to make suitable pro- 
vision for arming the militia” was not so much 
due to niggardliness as to a constitutional scru- 
ple or, perhaps I should say, to a constitutional 
fear. 


*18 Annals of Congress 2196 (April 18, 1808). 


On Patronage, Power, and Politics 


By Richard E. Neustadt, Columbia University 


Tue Apvick AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE; A 
SrupY OF THE CONFIRMATION OF APPOINT- 
MENTS BY THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by 
Joseph P. Harris. University of California 
Press, 1953. Pp. 457. $5.00. 


He President, so states the Constitution, 
T: . shall nominate, and by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other Officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for... but the Congress may by Law vest 
the Appointment of such inferior Officers, as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Depart- 
ments.” 

In 1952, Professor Harris tells us, 124,474 
such federal officers—give or take a few—were 
subject to appointment by the confirmation 
route. Perhaps one-half of 1 per cent of these 
might be classed with some certainty as high 
officers of state, administrative or judicial; the 
rest appear to be mostly in “inferior” positions 
for which alternative routes could be decreed 
if Congress chose. In this second category a few 
groups bulk large: 21,000 postmasters, first, 
second, and third class, and 98,000 military 
and 4,100 civilian career officers, including pre- 
Wriston Foreign Service officers. But there are 
other such positions scattered through the ex- 
ecutive establishment, some of them interest- 


ing oddities, like the District of Columbia's 
recorder of deeds or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's assistant locomotive inspectors 
(two), each suggestive of a special agreement, 
arrangement, or accident long since obscured 
by time. 

Such is the Senate’s mandate, as currently 
delineated, to mix into the business of appoint- 
ments; a mandate which has given rise to cus- 
toms and procedures intimately influencing 
administrative practice and behavior in Ameri- 
can national government. It is with this devel- 
opment—with growth and actualities and prac- 
tical effects upon administration—that Mr. Har- 
ris is concerned in this comprehensive book. 

He has examined a wide range of phenomena 
associated with the confirmation power, pro- 
viding us both history and current commentary 
~both a codification of prevailing practice and 
an account of antecedents. At the heart of his 
treatment are three notable studies of historic 
contests over major appointments: the 1916 
Brandeis case; the Clapp and Lilienthal cases 
of 1947; the case of Leland Olds in 1949. ‘Two 
of these studies, previously in print, are already 
well and favorably known; the third, presented 
here for the first time, is of comparable quality. 
Besides these full-scale case studies, the book 
is studded with briefer descriptions of pace- 
setting confirmation controversies down the 
years from Washington's rebuff on one Ben- 
jamin Fishbourn—“the first case of ‘senatorial 

















courtesy’”—to the Bohlen appointment in 
1953, Eisenhower's first fight on the confirma- 
tion front. 

Most of this case material is set in an his- 
torical review which moves flexibly from 
chronological to topical treatment, with em- 
phasis, appropriately, on aspects currently of 
relevance. This general presentation is then 
buttressed by several special surveys of particu- 
lars, in which some new case illustrations are 
introduced while certain earlier entries are re- 
prised. There is, for example, a chapter on 
senatorial courtesy; there is another on pro- 
cedures for processing appointments at both 
ends of the Avenue; there are still others on 
selected categories of appointees: agency heads, 
military officers, judges, and the like. This 
combination of approaches has resulted in 
some repetition, here and there. The case his- 
tories, though, come through; the customs 
and procedures also; providing a most useful 
and enlightening collection, meticulously re 
searched and presented without jargon or ob- 
scurity. Straightforward writing is a welcome 
thing these days; from first to last one finds it 
in this book. 


I 


NDOUBTEDLY, this study will remain for years 
U to come the standard descriptive treatment 
in the field. But Mr. Harris did not take up 
this work in order to describe for sheer de 
scription’s sake. “I was led to undertake the 
study,” his preface reports, “because of the 
series of bills and riders which were introduced 
in Congress practically every year from 1935 
to 1945 to extend senatorial confirmation to 
many subordinate administrative 
+. eae constituted one of the greatest 
threats to the federal civil service within re 
cent years. Happily, similar bills have not been 
pushed in Congress lately. ... The issue, 
however, is a perennial one 


posit 1oOns. 


and it may be 
expected to recur in the future.” Here is a point 
of departure which gives this study status not 
as compilation, merely, but as ¢ ritique; its criti 
cal purpose not a look at Senate confirmation 
sui generis, but rather as an aspect of adminis 
tration; its values not the politicians’—save 
coincidentally—but rather akin to those of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Man 
agement. 
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A close leok at the confirmation process 
from this point ot view is scarcely calculated 
to evoke the viewer's admiration; nor has it 
done so in Mr. Harris’ case. Senate confirma- 
tion, he informs us, has put a number of strains 
on the administrative apparatus of the federal 
government, tending to weaken its legitimate 
sphere of discretion, its hierarchical loyalties, 
its personnel standards, its recruitment pros- 
pects; in short, its whole capacity to operate re- 
sponsibly and cohesively. At the same time, the 
requirements of confirmation now applied 
leave both President and Congress with patron- 
age involvements which show signs of being 
more a burden than a benefit to either; quite 
so such disadvantages are readily demonstrable 
from the case illustrations in this book. 

Do these defects then justify a change in pres 
ent institutional arrangements? Mr. Harris is 
convinced that they do: 


A drastic reduction in the number of appoint 
ments made by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate would result in a number of significant 
improvements in the federal service. It would lead 
to the extension of the career system to many po 
sitions now filled by political appointees and would 
thus make the federal service more attractive to 
persons of ability. It would establish greater 
internal responsibility for the operation of execu 
tive departments and agencies, for subordinate ofh- 
cials would owe undivided loyalty to their adminis 
trative superiors. Instead of weakening, it 
would strengthen the role of the President as leader 
of his party and would lessen the disputes over 
patronage, which in the past have often marred his 
relations with the Senate. It would also strengthen 
the role of the Senate in passing upon the Presi. 
dent's selections for the chief policy-determining 
offices of the government. Nothing is gained by the 
routine and purely formal approval by the Senate 
of thousands of appointments of subordinate ofh 
cials and employees. The Senate has far greater 
matters which require its attention. (p. 398) 


The cause-effect relationships embodied in 
this statement may be open to some question. 
What makes these particular results more 
likely—and desirable—than others, is not ar 
gued here, simply assumed. No evidential 
grounds are offered us for the assertion, say, 
that narrowing of confirmation coverage would 
bring, in fact, the broadened civil service here 
envisaged. Nor is there evidence behind the 
implication that such a result should have pref 
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erence over others in promoting the kind 
of Presidency-oriented administrative system 
which ranks so high in this book’s scale of 
values. (Why not, instead, an enlarged presi- 
dential patronage?) Nor, finally, is it clear to 
what extent Mr. Harris’ proferred remedy 
could cure the difficulties documented by his 
own case histories. These concern mainly top- 
flight appointees whose places he concedes can- 
not be pegged within the scope of the reduc- 
tion he proposes: “In spite of its shortcomings, 
the requirement of senatorial confirmation 
. to the major political offices of the govern- 
ment is a basic part of the Constitution and 
plays an important part in our system of ex- 
ecutive-legislative relationships. There is no 
prospect that it will be repealed.” (p. 398) Mr. 
Harris would interpret ‘major political offices” 
as narrowly as possible, to permit a reduction 
as “drastic” as might be; but wherever the line 
was drawn, no doubt it would leave under con- 
firmation most of the offices providing dramatis 
personae for his case studies and allusions. 

On the other hand, it is to be presumed—he 
certainly so intends—that the deficiencies these 
cases demonstrate apply with equal force, if 
less dramatics, to many subordinate positions, 
not singled out for purposes of illustration but 
well within the compass of the desired reform. 
Moreover, more deficiencies than those high- 
lighted by case studies present themselves in 
this book’s course, particularly as regards rou- 
tine, en bloc appointments to the postal and 
true career services, Hence, whether or not one 
accepts each positive advantage claimed by 
Mr. Harris for his remedy, and whether or not 
one accepts in full his characterization of its 
potency in solving problems raised, there is no 
denying that drastic reduction of confirmation 
coverage would do away with numbers of the 
troubles he has traced. This is the nub of his 
conclusion; with this one cannot quarrel. 


Il 


NE CANNOT quarrel; at the same time one 
has a sense of work yet to be done. No 
doubt that is consistent with Mr. Harris’ pur- 
pose. For his closing message raises quite as 
many questions as it answers, and those new 
questions are not to be resolved by reference to 
the data in his book. 
“There is a need,” he emphasizes, “for recon- 
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sideration of the positions now filled by presi- 
dential appointment and senatorial confirma- 
tion, though realistically it may be doubted 
whether the Senate will agree to any substantial 
reduction in the number filled by this method.” 
(p. 389, italics added) That caveat suggests at 
least three open issues: What operating diffi- 
culties, political or administrative, might fol- 
low the projected change in confirmation cov- 
erage? Are these, if such there be, on balance 
preferable, politically and otherwise, to pres- 
ent troubles? If so, how could we move toward 
the goal; what would it take, in operating 
terms, to gain “drastic reduction”? On the re- 
sponse to these questions depends action in the 
area Mr. Harris has explored. Yet one must 
reckon with the fact that his examination leaves 
out of account much of the information requi- 
site to such response. There would be need for 
details on the partisan no less than the man- 
agerial drawbacks of confirmation processes. 
‘There would be need, as well, for data on pres- 
ent advantages no less than disadvantages, 
from every relevant point of view. Mr. Harris 
makes no claim to cover all that ground. ‘These 
needs cannot but range beyond his scope. 

Particularly is this the case because his study 
focuses on institutional and personality rela- 
tionships within the governmental, not the 
party structure. He makes it evident enough 
that confirmation is a politically charged busi- 
ness; the “what” of political maneuvering is 
acknowledged, explicitly, whenever it comes 
clear in cases and procedures under study. But 
the “why,” in party terms, not being the ob- 
ject of the inquiry, is not explored. 

In the Clapp and Lilienthal cases, for exam- 
ple, we are told of Senator McKellar’s long 
patronage dispute with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; we are not told what aspects of his 
or the Democratic party's inner life in Tennes- 
see made those jobs so important to the old man 
all those years. In the 1951 Illinois judgeships 
case we are informed that Senator Douglas had 
Colonel Arvey’s backing for his candidates, 
while one of the President’s nominees was 
House Rules Chairman Sabath’s nephew, and 
both were approved by Scott Lucas, then newly 
out of office as the senior senator from Illinois. 
This is enough to indicate that there must be 
a story here of intraparty struggle, with con- 
firmation—“courtesy” included—a real point of 
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vantage in the party structure. Yet what its 
worth and what its drawbacks and to whom, in 
party terms, do not come clear. The surface 
manifestations a4 la Washington are well re- 
ported; not so the undercurrents in Chicago. 

These observations are intended as no criti- 
cism of the Harris study as it stands. An author 
is entitled, surely, to whatever premises and 
scope he chooses, so long as he is candid in ex- 
pressing them, and Mr. Harris makes his 
choices plain in every chapter. What he does 
by way of critique is to postulate, investigate, 
and document a problem in administration, 
then indicate a remedy consistent with his 
terms of reference. The fact that his conclu- 
sion opens a new line of inquiry should stand 
as stimulus to others and by no means as a re 
proach to him. Indeed, much of the interest of 
his book lies precisely in this—that gently and 
by implication, though quite consciously no 
doubt, he prods the rest of us to get on with 
the job. 

To a consideration of that task we may now 
turn. 


II] 


O ONE with an eye to read can contest this 

book’s findings that there are some serious 
drawbacks to senatorial confirmation at all 
levels, that even its presumed best friends and 
beneficiaries on the Hill share in the disadvan- 
tages of current usage. Mr. Harris provides evi- 
dence aplenty and more is being manufac- 
tured, week by week, in the first session of the 
84th Congress. There is a dark side, no doubt 
about it, for every player of this game. But so 
far as this reviewer has observed the game, 
there seems to be, as well, a brighter side for 
each participant. 

Consider, for example, the President's posi 
tion in the case of Léland Olds. On the record, 
in the box score, this was a defeat for Truman 
personally, and for his program to the degree 
that it depended on sympathetic, 
knowledgeable leadership at the Federal Power 
Commission—which in the Phillips case it 
turned out to do. Moreover, the long-drawn 
confirmation contest had a deleterious effect 
within the agency; its outcome cost the govern 
ment an able and devoted public servant. All 
this is on the negative side 
dent there were, presumably, 


strong, 


jut for the Presi 


some compensa 


tions. It may be that the White House was 
astonished by this failure in the first session of 
the President's new term. But the very nomi- 
nation has somewhat the look of a Truman 
technique much applied in 1948: picking a 
fight with Congress which he stood likely to 
lose, by way of rousing interest (s), sharpening 
issues, among voters. This nomination has the 
look, as well, of a deep-seated, often operative, 
Truman attitude: that Presidents were duty 
bound to call shots as they saw them, regard- 
less of prevailing views in Congress, press, or 
vocal publics. It would not be easy, at this dis- 
tance, to disentangle attitude from technique, 
or an initial hope of victory from both. But 
taken in whatever combination, the balance 
sheet for Presidents—or anyway this President 
—of Senate confirmation in this sort of case is 
scarcely written wholly with red ink. 

The same thing may be said for the adminis 
trative officers who are themselves subject to 
confirmation. Among the horror stories men 
tioned in this book are those of David Lilien- 
thal and Anna Rosenberg. But was not Lilien- 
thal strengthened in his chairmanship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission by virtue of his 
hard-fought confirmation victory? Could Mrs. 
Rosenberg have served as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, with any profit to herself or to her 
government, had not the Senate formally 
joined Truman and Marshall in discounting 
her detractors? The profits may or may not 
outrun losses in a given case, but gains of some 
sort do seem to accrue. 

For example, when Charles E. (electric) 
Wilson was chosen defense mobilizer in De 
cember, 1950, it became his task to serve no 
less as symbol than executive, casting an aura 
of nonpartisanship and business participation 
over a “partial” mobilization which was dé 
pendent on bipartisan congressional support 
without benefit of political truce. For him, in 
that situation, Senate confirmation was a sine 
qua non to make the symbolism, hence his op 
eration, viable. As for the other Charles E. 
(engine) Wilson, present Secretary of Defense, 
no matter how embarrassing the course of his 


confirmation, one scarcely can conceive of his 
survival at the Pentagon had he been able to 
forego the task of gaining, in advance, that 
all but irremovable stamp of approval. 

Nor is this merely a matter of survival 
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Somehow, in the eyes of congressmen and bu- 
reaucrats alike, confirmation tends to enlarge 
an administrator’s prestige and prerogatives; 
frequently, it may enhance his grip on his job, 
his access to publicity, his potency before con- 
gressional committees, his standing with pri- 
vate groups, even his freedom of maneuver in 
his own department. A confirmation contest 
helps him gauge, in advance, the forces behind 
him and the forces in his way. Supporters, of 
necessity, tend to identify his cause with theirs, 
a useful proposition for the future. 

These possibilities, of course, attach not to 
department heads alone, but to bureau chiefs, 
as well—else one would hear less complaint 
from the former about the application of con- 
firmation to the latter. 

And while such gains may accrue to a po- 
tential administrator, advantages of quite an- 
other sort may come the way of his—or the 
President's or an agency's or a program’s—op- 
ponents both in and out of Congress. Con- 
firmation certainly need not and usually does 
not operate to the exclusive benefit of anyone 
in government, on any issue, least of all the 
men and issues of the executive branch. In- 
deed, the confirmation process works—or can 
be worked—for purposes or people quite out- 
side the formal federal structure, quite dis- 
tinct from the official objects with which, os- 
tensibly, it is concerned. 

One thinks, in this connection, of certain 
aspects of the Truman-Douglas controversy 
mentioned above. Or take the case of Senator 
Langer, recently notorious for his unseemly 
conduct on Chief Justice Warren's nomina- 
tion. For years, while Democrats were in the 
White House, Langer faced a practical prob- 
lem: how to get North Dakota at least one 
major presidential appointee. After Eisen- 
hower’s accession he seems to have faced an 
added problem, no less practical: how to de- 
prive his home state’s regular (by definition 
anti-Langer) Republicans of whatever fruits 
of national victory might come North Da- 
kota’s way. To meet these problems Langer 
has wielded three weapons: rank on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, rights of senatorial courtesy, 
and opportunities to block unanimous con- 
sent—all three deriving special potency in such 
a cause from confirmation customs and pro- 
cedures. His tactics are in questionable “taste.” 


His measures, while draconic, have brought 
only limited success, or so it seems from the 
outside. But as an antiorganization maverick 
from a small, virtually “one-party” state, what 
better or more practicable means could he fit 
to his hand than those that confirmation can 
provide? 

These random observations are presented 
for a very unambitious purpose: merely to 
make the point—neither new nor original— 
that senatorial confirmation, both as a govern- 
mental and as a party mechanism, confers on 
its participants some bits and pieces of real 
power. The power in this transfer is political, 
involving influence upon the making and exe- 
cution of public policy. Such power adheres to 
each turn and twist prescribed by law or cus- 
tom along confirmation’s course. Those who 
stand astride this course share power in pro- 
portion to the vantage points, the gun em- 
placements, they command. Those who run 
the course gain power in relation to the stra- 
tegic position at its end. These are the prime 
beneficiaries. And there may be some second- 
ary beneficiaries, as well, not least the party 
men back home who have, by force or comity, 
a voice in the decisions of participating office- 
holders. 

Here, as elsewhere, one man’s power is the 
next man’s weakness, though they may find 
their roles reversed from case to case. And 
here, as elsewhere, one must pay for what one 
gets. Quite possibly, in given cases or in the 
long run, costs may exceed returns for a par- 
ticular participant, even perhaps for the whole 
group, as Mr. Harris suggests. But whatever 
their net worth the returns are concrete, and 
some such can be had, some of the time, by all 
concerned. 

This applies, obviously enough, to confirma- 
tion of high department and bureau officers; 
also to those chunks of state organization pa- 
tronage, the collectors of customs, postmasters, 
U.S. marshals, and the like. (If one can now 
omit internal revenue collectors from this list 
that fact is not due to any overwhelming ea- 
gerness displayed by either President or Senate 
for the changes inaugurated during 1952.) As 
for the assistant locomotive inspectors men- 
tioned at the start of this review, one suspects 
that there is, somewhere, somebody's reason 
why; if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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cannot suggest it, possibly the Association of 
American Railroads can. 

Even as regards subordinate appointments 
in the true career services, were one to dig deep 
one might find certain tangible advantages 
of course, not necessarily outweighing disad- 
vantages—accruing, on occasion, to these ap- 
pointees, to their administrative superiors, or 
to the senators who ordinarily (but not al- 
ways) confirm them en bloc as routine. Ap- 
pointment by the President and confirmation 
by the Senate, once achieved, may add to a 
profession’s leeway with superiors; when ap- 
plied for, may add to an outsider’s leverage 
on the profession. These increments, while 
marginal, have been known, now and then, to 
make a lot of difference. The case of Captain 
(now Admiral) Rickover comes to mind. 


IV 
ET with all this, the dark side remains; sen 
Vie confirmation still makes trouble of 
some sort for almost everyone it touches; 
trouble for party managers no less than gov 
ernmental; trouble on the Hill no less than 
downtown; trouble in the provinces no less 
than in Washington—those difficulties which 
Mr. Harris documents and others lying beyond 
his scope. As regards them all, fou questions 
now may be suggested (elaborating on those 
posed in Part LI of this review): With which 
must we live, as a practical matter or a lesse1 
evil? Which can we hope to cure? Where there 
is room for cure, what then the means? And 
what the probable results in spheres both gov 

ernmental and political? 

For working purposes, these questions are a 
great deal easier to ask than to answer. Noth 
ing is simpler than to make them up—a pleas 
ant exercise in armchair strategy—but how to 
get them answered is another story. One hopes 
the observations made above can help provide 
a clue, which simply comes to this: the search 
for answers to these questions needs to begin 
with the accumulation of a common core of 
evidence about net power stakes for all the 
types of players of the confirmation game, in 
every representative type of play under the 
current rules. 

We need an evidential base for calculating 
rather closely whence would come resistance 
to a postulated change in rules, and why, and 


what might then constitute due compensation. 
After all, these players stand to lose something 
if there is tampering with the existing system. 
And the something is an avenue to power, or 
a piece of it, however trifling, costly, inefhcient 
for its purpose, however theoretically replace- 
able by something better, cheaper, more effec- 
tive. The beneficiary, of course, may judge the 
thing that he has got more kindly than the stu- 
dent; unimportant or expensive it may be (or 
seem) to us and he, poor dufler, may not know, 
or knowing prefer to delude himself. There is 
no reason to suppose that politicians and gov- 
ernment officials are less likely than another to 
make virtues of necessity—rather more likely, 
if anything—or less disposed than others to 
distrust uncharted side effects of institutional 
change. Yet since these are the people who 
must acquiesce in change, indeed must make 
it, their distrusts, delusions, judgments, no less 
than “the facts,” are crucial data to be accumu- 
lated. 

Only those armed with such information 
could explore the stated questions with much 
confidence in their sense of direction; only 
then could they hope to find answers reason- 
ably applicable in the real-life situation. These 
things hold true no matter what the scale of 
values answer-seekers may adopt, Mr. Harris’ 
or some other, though naturally there must be 
values before there can be answers and one’s 
value scale becomes the final datum of them 
all. 

Here, then, is a further piece of research 
to be done, stemming from the Harris study. 
And this reviewer—speaking strictly from the 
armchair—hopes there may be volunteers. For 
it could be an equally profitable enterprise, 
valuable intrinsically because the confirmation 
system and its problems are important; valu- 
able also as a first, perhaps the key step to a 
larger inquiry: a study of the kind of federal 
personnel system which could best fit the kind 
of party system that we have—or want. 

This calls for a short digression. It is curious 
that so much of the literature on government 
service takes for granted the desirability of 
merit systems for virtually all personnel, while 
no lesser a proportion of the literature on po 
litical institutions takes equally for granted 
the essentiality of patronage to further presi 
dential leverage on Congress, congressional 
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leverage back home, and so forth down the 
line. Thus stated, these two premises are in- 
consistent; sensing that, partisans of the first 
have found reason to discount the second. For 
example, it is doubtful that mid-century Presi- 
dents can count on patronage appointments as 
a major weapon in campaigning for their 
legislative programs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
first term is often cited to support the oppo- 
site contention; maybe so. But it is hard to see 
how the dimensions of his opportunity could 
be duplicated, nowadays, things being what 
they have become since he was first in office. 
One gathers that President Eisenhower, like 
his predecessor, has had rather more misery 
than gain from the appointive posts at “his” 
disposal. Certainly in terms of his program's 
course in Congress, the whole lot can be pre- 
sumed less useful as a lever than, say, the con- 
gressional campaign funds rumored to be at 
his beck and call through the National Com- 
mittee and other sources. 

And what is true of Presidents may be true 
also of members of Congress. Mr. Harris, for 
one, is convinced by his researches that to con- 
gressmen patronage is a much overrated tool, 
whether for policy or partisan purposes—more 
trouble, most of the time, than it is worth. 
From this, one may conclude that everybody 
might be better off if most remaining patron- 
age positions went under civil service. Thus, 
by knocking the props out from under the sec- 
ond premise, it becomes possible to hold the 
first inviolate. 

But for all this reviewer knows, the opposite 
conclusion may be equally justified and the 
knocking out of props equally well performed 
the other way ‘round. Perhaps patronage 
makes trouble for politicians because there is 
not enough of it, or not enough in the right 
places. We tend to focus our attention on the 
posts outside merit systems; maybe we should 
look at some of those within. Is the real need 
for sinecures to keep ward captains eating? If 
so, perhaps we should lift civil service coverage 
from custodial jobs. Or is the crucial need for 
places satisfying to ambitious young attorneys 





and the like at campaign headquarters, both 
partisan and “volunteer”? If so, perhaps we 
should be combing government for middle- 
level posts tailored to their requirements. 
Maybe good management of party organiza- 
tions calls for a bigger patronage service, a 
shrunken merit system in selected areas—these 
not alone in Washington, but in the field. 

Perhaps this is a nonsense notion, but who 
is to say? One would need, first, a chosen prem- 
ise about what our parties are or ought to be. 
Then, premise in hand, one would need facts, 
details, about what patronage a party’s organ- 
izations actually use and want, and for what 
working purposes, present or prospective; and 
one would need these facts not nationally, 
alone, but state by state, machine by machine, 
across the country. Only were data of that sort 
at hand—which they are not—could we hope to 
assess reciprocal relationships of partisan and 
governmental management requirements. Con- 
sidering these together ‘we might be better able 
than at present to cure instability and weak- 
nesses in both; indeed, until they can be so 
considered it is doubtful that expert aspira- 
tions for the civil service will come close to 
reality or realization. 

A survey of this aspect of our party system 
is, no doubt, a geomplicated undertaking, 
neither easily prepared nor simply executed. 
Presumably, it could be best approached piece- 
meal, Offhand, there seems no better way to 
start than with advantages and disadvantages 
clustering around appointments subject now 
to Senate confirmation—which brings us back 
to the proposal for fact-finding anent power 
stakes in that peculiar game. 

And as for that smaller venture, one last 
word, addressed especially to hoped-for volun- 
teers. If any should appear, they will find in Mr. 
Harris’ study a firm base from which to organ- 
ize their explorations. It is the challenge of his 
book—perhaps its greatest contribution—that 
it sets forth historical, procedural, and case 
materials, well organized and in one place, 
providing leads and boundary lines for fash- 
ioning this further inquiry. 
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THE INTER-UNIVERSITY CASE PROGRAM; CASES 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND PoLicy For 
MATION. Published and distributed for the 
ICP by the University of Alabama Press, 
University, Alabama 


No. 9. THe New York Ciry Heattu CEN 
rers, by Herbert Kaufman. 1952. Pp. 23. 

No. 10. THE DispLacep CAREER EMPLOYEE 
PROGRAM, by James E. Drury. 1952 Pp. 43. 

No. 11. THe UN Pustications Boarp, by 
Herbert Kaufman. 1952. Pp. 33. 

No. 12. THe New York FARM Lasor Camps, 
1940-1946, by Ronald M. Stout. 1953. Pp. 76. 

No. 13. WILDERNESS SANCTUARY, by Russell 
P. Andrews. 1953. Pp. 12. 

No. 14. REORGANIZING THE MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, by Thomas H. 
Eliot. 1953. Pp. 48. 

No. 15. THE GAINESVILLE SCHOOL PROBLEM, 
by Frank T. Adams, Jr. 1953. Pp. 12. 

No. 16. Turee CAses IN FIELD ADMINISTRA 
TION: “E-1 Grazing Land Management Prac 
tice”; “Farm Planner of Haming”’; “Golden 
County’s Extension Program.” 1953. Pp. 1. 

No. 17. THe Wuirrier Narrows Dam, by 
Donald Edward Pearson. 1953. Pp. 36. 

No. 18. TAXING THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD IN 
ALABAMA, by Valerie A. and Chester B. Earle. 
1953- Pp. 52. 

No. 19. THE REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFI 
cer, by Martin Kriesberg. 1953. Pp. 5 

No. 20. THE PROMOTION oF LEM MERRILL, 
by Chester B. and Valerie A. Earle 
60. 

No. 21. THe DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
FieLp Service, by Kathryn Smul Arnow. 1954 
Pp. $3: 


1954. Pp. 


No. 22. THE VAN Waters Case, by Thomas 
H. Eliot. 1954. Pp. 50. 

No. 29. THE MICHIGAN STATE DIRECTOR OF 
E.ecrions, by Glendon A. Schubert, Jr. 1954 
Pp. 65. 


HEN, in 1952, the Inter-University Case 

Program published a volume of twenty- 
six case studies in government administration! 
the event was hailed as a milestone and it was 
widely predicted that the approach taken in 
this volume would mark a fundamental shift 
in the study and teaching of the administrative 
process. How profound or enduring an adjust- 
ment will take place, we cannot yet tell, but we 
do know that cases are now regularly employed 
as teaching devices in many of our leading in- 
stitutions and the case study is making more 
common appearance in student theses and spe 
cial studies. The case method is not threaten- 
ing the replacement of more orthodox instru- 
ments of teaching and analysis but it seems to 
be becoming one of the standard tools. 

The reception of its original effort encour 
aged the Inter-University Case Program to con 
tinue its work, although on a more modest 
scale, and it has published and distributed new 
cases with a fair degree of regularity. Fifteen 
such pamphlets were produced between Feb 
ruary, 1952, and June, 1954, issued as Numbers 
g to 23 in the ICP Case Series, and it is these 
which are considered in this review. 


I 


= present series of cases is not simply a 
continuation of the type which were in 
cluded in the Stein volume. Some attempt has 
been made to vary as well as broaden the sub 
jects of study. The book’s cases dealt almost ex- 
clusively with federal administration. (Three 
of the twenty-six focused upon local govern 
ment.) Of the present seventeen cascs (one 
pamphlet contains three) only four are clearly 
at the federal level. Five take place at the state 
level, four are in local government, and four 
deal with field operations of federal agericies in 
a manner which throws major emphasis on 
state and local considerations. One case relates 

* Harold Stein, ed., Public Administration and Policy 


Development—A Case Book (Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1952), 860 pp. 
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to a problem of international organization at 
the United Nations. 

The cases are generally far less ambitious in 
scope and character. While they continue to 
deal mainly with “problems of policy rather 
than of technique” and attempt to focus on 
“decision-making,” the problems are less often 
marked by multidepartmental complexity and 
less frequently involve high social policy. They 
are more simply focused, with less numerous 
subissues and less complex backdrop history. 
This makes for briefer cases. The Stein cases 
averaged about 22,000 words; the present 
group is characterized by less than half that 
size. Only one would compete in size with such 
famous “short novels” of the casebook as ‘““The 
Disposal of the Aluminum Plants” or “The 
Foreign Service Act of 1946.” And the size of 
this one—~The New York Farm Labor Camps, 
1940-1946~—which runs about 37,000 words, 
does not seem warranted by the content. More 
disciplined writing would have brought it 
down to average length. On the whole they 
lack the literary style of the highly polished 
Stein volume. Some of the cases do not make 
easy reading and a few lack clarity. In general, 
however, they succeed in communicating the 
high suspense and the human tensions which 
are inherent in all the situations. 

The issues comprehended by the cases range 
over a substantial and varied portion of the 
administrative spectrum. They do not lend 
themselves to ready classification. Several are 
focused on organization, both from a manage- 
ment view and in respect to the politics of or- 
ganization, In The UN Publications Board, 
Herbert Kaufman shows us how heavy policy 
responsibilities fell upon an unwilling and tor- 
mented Documents Branch at the UN because 
its job of publishing and distributing UN doc- 
uments obliged it to make choices among com- 
peting documents for priority and method of 
treatment, and how the difficulty was solved. In 
Reorganizing the Massachusetts Department of 
Conservation, Thomas H. Eliot treats graphi- 


*Case Number 24—Paul Tillett, The Army Flies the 
Mails (1955) 80 pp.—reached me as I was completing 
this review. It is in the tradition of the most extensive, 
full dimensional Stein cases. Tillett not only ably pre- 
sents an intensely challenging situation, but demon. 
strates how the case study, when combined with skill- 
ful research, can add a page to history. 





cally the eternal issue of the clash between con- 
siderations of “efficiency” and the drive for 
autonomy of clientele agencies supported by 
articulate interests. Glendon A. Schubert, Jr., 
presents a complex and baffling problem of 
politico-administrative organization in The 
Michigan State Director of Elections. A fasci- 
nating tale of an internal struggle for control 
through organizational manipulation is told 
by Herbert Kaufman in The New York City 
Health Centers. 

Personnel management is the central consid- 
eration in several cases. The Promotion of Lem 
Merrill by Chester and Valerie Earle and 
Eliot's The Van Waters Case are both extraor- 
dinarily well-written and exciting tales of con- 
flict between political officials and civil serv- 
ants at the state level. They vividly portray the 
difficulties which must follow when considera- 
tions of civil service selection or tenure run 
into the strongly felt personal preferences or 
antagonisms of responsible political officers. In 
The Displaced Career Employee Program, 
James E. Drury tells us the apparently inevi- 
table fiasco of the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s efforts to find jobs in the government for 
“career” employees unemployed as a result of 
reductions in force after World War II, and 
illuminates the relationship of the commission 
to individual agencies. The Gainesville School 
Problem by Frank T. Adams, Jr., presents a 
personnei problem complicated by ambiguous 
organizational design in the field of local edu- 
cation, 

Several cases throw light upon the problems 
of field personnel in adjusting federal agency 
policy to particular community circumstances. 
In The Regional Information Officer Martin 
Kriesberg presents a brief but incisive case in 
the field of wartime price controls. ‘Three Cases 
in Field Administration presents somewhat 
oversimplified autobiographical experience by 
three field agents in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Donald E. Pearson’s The Whittier 
Narrows Dam is a well-told narrative of the 
controversy over a flood control project of the 
Army Engineers in Los Angeles. This case also 
makes graphic once again the problems inher- 
ent in our system of congressional government 
in the field of natural resources. Similarly, the 
experienced hand of Kathryn Smul Arnow il- 
lustrates the role of congressional committees 














in supervising and participating in agency 
management in her The Department of Com 
merce Field Service. 

Several cases include examination of the re 
lationship of interest groups to administrative 
agencies and the role of “the consent of the 
governed” in democratic administrative proc 
ess. Such issues are central to the theme of Ron 
ald Stout's The New York Farm Labor Camps, 
1940-1946. It is one of the several challenging 
elements in Valerie and Chester Earle’s excel 
lent Taxing the Southern Railroad in Ala- 
bama. 


II 


HILE on the whole offering a more frugal 
W intettectuai diet than the case book series, 
the present group continues to provide a rich 
source of insights to many of the important as 
pects of the administrative process. They repre 
sent a form of vicarious participation for which 
generalized explanation or statements of prin 
ciple cannot serve as an adequate substitute 
They expand the boundaries of experience for 
the practitioner as well as the student. More 
over, there appears to be no better way for en 
couraging practicing administrators to share 
their experiences with others. Such men will 
not ordinarily indulge in a generalized essay, 
but appear reacly to assist in the recording ol 
events in which they have been participants. 
Most teachers have found that there are as 
pects of administration—as of other walks of 
life—which cannot be fully communicated by 
lectures or textbooks no matter how excellent 
Ihe student may accept, but he does not com 
prehend. For such problems these cases, like 
those before them, offer at least a partial solu 
tion. For example, the role of antinomy in 
problems of administration, especially when it 
relates to two or more deeply respected “prin 
ciples” of administrative conduct, always ap 
pears somewhat improbable or exaggerated 
when communicated by generalized example 
In case studies the student is often obliged to 
buck up against such a situation personally and 
finds himself forced to make the unwelcome de 
cision which does violence to one or another of 
his “principles.” 
Similarly, the cases are the most effective 
available media for making graphic the prob 
lems of multiple loyalties, the difhculties which 
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arise when personal loyalties, professional loy 
alties, and organizational loyalties prove irrec 
oncilable. These problems must be faced in a 
life situation to be understood. One can talk 
wisely and persuasively about “limits of 
choice,” but this concept, too, has no full mean 
ing until one is thrown into a situation in 
which he finds the “right” choice is not avail 
able and there is, in fact, relatively little choice 
of any kind. The cases have proved an effective 
instrument for communicating the ardor, the 
high drama, the human dedication, triumph, 
and frustration which accompany significant 
administrative episodes. 

Students’ attitudes toward “scientific” ad 
ministration have often been altered. They are 
not so confident that a proper garnering and 
review of the “facts” will offer a definitive an- 
swer. They more readily understand the phe- 
nomenon that different visions cast upon the 
same object will receive quite different images. 
Commonly used words like “neutrality” take 
on new values. The venerated abstract “neu 
tral civil servant” is found to be a rare and 
anomalous figure when serious policy issues are 
at stake, and where discovered he somehow 
looks far less admirable or useful than the stu 
dent had wished. 

Perhaps the major theme which runs 
through all these cases is the repeated demon 
stration of United States administration as a 
continuous process of negotiation, the artful 
reconciliation of conflicting interests. They il 
lustrate repeatedly that important decisions 
rarely get “made” and that there aren't many 
handy rules for “making” them; they get 
“worked out” in the reconciliation process. It is 
the nature of this general process, so difficult to 
understand and whose apparent slowness and 
uncertainty so easily cause impatience, that al 
most all the cases bring out in a manner which 
increases both comprehension and apprecia 
tion of the role of administration in a democ 
racy. 

Certainly, nobody can emerge from a read 
ing of these cases without a better sense of ad 
ministration as a process and as politics. They 
comprise a body of substantive knowledge and 
are a means of applying substantive knowledge 
to concrete situations, 

Thus the case study has demonstrated its 
value as a research method and a teaching tech 
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nique and is apparently here to stay. In review- 
ing the Stein volume three years ago, Dwight 
Waldo predicted that important further de- 
velopments would flow from the popularity of 
these cases, but he cautioned that if the genera! 
verdict should prove negative, the book would 
nevertheless become a landmark, “. . . in this 
event, a warning that a certain road leads no- 
where in particular though it has six lanes and 
landscaped shoulders.”* The general caution 
remains timely, We know the road is good and 
usable, that the views en route are stimulating 
and revealing; and there is encouraging reason 
to believe that this is one of the necessary 
means of travel to get where we ultimately 
want to go. But the question must be raised 
whether the road is now designed to take us as 
far as it should, whether some additional plan- 
ning and engineering will not be necessary to 
make it extend beyond its good beginnings, 
and whether road maps will not eventually be 
come necessary for most effective movement. 


Il 


s or mid-1954, the ICP had produced forty- 
A six studies over a six-year period and had 
encouraged other sources to produce still more. 
Each tells an interesting and useful story. They 
have no designed relationship to one another, 
methodological or substantive, and the totality 
of the series is rather formless. The structure, 
the narrative method, the approach to issues, 
and the degree and type of analysis vary mark- 
edly. As its editor said of the case book, “This 
is a collection of cases that offers an incorri- 
gible resistance to any highly systematic cate 
gorization.” It can be agreed that in the early 
stages of exploration such variety is both neces 
sary and desirable. We must first find what it is 
we are doing, and whether we can do it, before 
deciding on refinements. 

Teachers have been given the cases as raw 
materials to use or not to use as they see fit, to 
illustrate generalizations or to use as a basis for 
inductive classroom discussion. One of their 
major attractions is their capacity to provoke 
lively and searching student discussions. Some 
teachers have built whole courses exclusively 
around cases, others have interspersed them 


*46 American Political Science Review 876 (Septem- 
ber, 1952). 
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with text readings. Some have rejected the 
cases as teaching materials on the ground that 
students find them bewildering or that “they 
don’t lead to any conclusions.” 

Every teacher who uses case studies welcomes 
new arrivals, as each potentially increases va- 
riety, broadens the base of selection, and adds 
to specific knowledge. But the question arises 
whether the ICP may not be approaching a 
point of diminishing returns. Will not each 
new case now tell us less than it ought, unless 
we are given some basis for comparison with 
other cases to encourage the testing of hy- 
potheses, or unless some techniques of analysis 
are introduced? 

The editor of the case book has frankly ex- 
pressed his skepticism about the prospects for 
meaningful generalizations in public adminis- 
tration. The ICP is somewhat more optimistic 
in its statement of aims which include: 


1, to enlarge the existing basis for realistic gen- 
eralizations about administrative organization and 
behavior; 

2. to explore the manner in which insights de- 
veloped by the various social sciences and disci- 
plines can be marshalled in administrative policy 
making; 

3. to make generally available a body of varied 
case materials useful for teaching purposes, for 
scholarly inquiry, and for analysis by practitioners 
in the field of public administration. 


Yet it seems doubtful that much further prog- 
ress will be made toward these goals without 
some attempt at ordering the content of the 
cases as a basis for comparative analysis and in- 
creasing the opportunity for generalization. In 
reviewing the original casebook for this jour- 
nal, Egbert S. Wengert pointed out that 
“mainly the cases constitute a contribution to 
the education of students by freeing them from 
a host of conceptions that have often been part 
of our traditional view of public administra- 
tion. . . . With freedom from the old, the way 
may be cleared for the invention and ulti- 
mately the testing of the new.”* The way is 
cleared and the time for invention has arrived. 
What Wengert gently implied then is a more 
insistent question now: how do we generalize, 
how do we analyze, and how do we derive a 
pattern of knowledge or even “insights” if each 





‘“For the Teacher of Public Administration” 12 
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case is treated as a discreet or even unique phe- 
nomenon? 

The executive board of ICP has not been 
unconcerned with such questions. Long hours 
have been given over to discussion of the value 
of trying to employ scientific method in an at- 
tempt to maximize the value of the cases and of 
the problem of culling generalizations. Some 
members of the board have expressed disap- 
pointment that members of the profession have 
not “felt sufficiently intrigued with the appli- 
cation of scientific method to the materials the 
Board has so laboriously assembled to under- 
take such a project without board prodding 
and financing.” As in the profession as a whole, 
there are in the board varying degrees of con 
fidence and skepticism about the probabilities 
of formulating general propositions. 

The widely shared pessimism about success 
in such an undertaking is understandable, but 
further development of the case approach re- 
quires continuous experimentation even in di- 
rections whose fruitfulness cannot be assured. 
Happily the board is taking advantage of its 
role of leadership and has authorized a project 
for applying inductive techniques to the cases 
to draw out the suggestive and useful hy- 
potheses about administration behavior and to 
examine propositions now contained in the 
formal literature of public administration 
against the experience in the cases. This should 
be a most useful undertaking. It should mini- 
mally provide the board with guides for more 
effective selection of future subjects for case 
studies and its editors with a framework based 
on the experience which has proved most prom- 
ising. An ultimate goal toward which such 
effort may contribute is the demonstration of 


how the case method might be used as a tech- 


nique of analysis. We may never arrive at “‘prin- 
ciples” and certainties, but we ought to be able 
to speak more confidently of probabilities. We 
should at least be able to draw upon analogy 
with some sense of security as to whether we 
are using a unique or ubiquitous analogue. 


IV 
HH. VER one may feel about the timeliness 


of trying to conceptualize and systematize 
the case study technique, there are less ambi 
tious and more obvious adjustments which 
seem worth exploring, relatively little things 
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which make a difference and which may help 
continuously to stretch the boundaries of util- 
ity of the case approach. 

Very largely, the cases relate to administra- 
tion in its policy-affecting character and its 
political ecology. Without doubt such consid- 
erations go to the heart of the matter, but they 
are not all. Cases offer an inadequate picture 
of administration if they fail to include con- 
sideration of technical problems involving pri- 
marily the use of professional skills and judg- 
ments. The mechanics of budget-making, the 
techniques of personnel classification, the con- 
struction and use of flow charts, and a variety 
of other managerial problems, other than their 
inescapable political and policy implications, 
must be included to give reasonable balance to 
the image of administration received by the 
reader. Two or three of the cases published by 
the ICP indicate that it is entirely feasible to 
make this type of case interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Some of the cases are written as straight 
chronological narrative with no attempt at 
pointing up issues as the author sees them. 
Others state the issues in an introduction. 
Others stop the narrative periodically to sum- 
marize and interpret the issues. A few attempt 
to draw some generalizations from the material 
or to relate the basic questions to broader ad- 
ministrative principles or hypotheses. The 
choice of method appears arbitrary and not an 
adaptation to different types of cases. In some 
cases the author's identification with the case 
situation is made clear. In others we know 
nothing about the author, although a suspicion 
sometimes arises that he was somehow involved 
in the case and the reader feels it is important 
to know. 

Efforts to impose any specific form or ar- 
rangement on cases could prove unduly re 
strictive and even bring misleading results in 
some instances. The other extreme, however, 
might suggest a dead end in the development 
of case techniques, a tacit premise that we have 
no way of determining whether one way is prov- 
ing more productive or communicative than 
another, perhaps not for all cases but by cate- 
gories of cases. For example, may it not be pos 
sible to generalize on whether the reader is 
better able to understand and evaluate the 
“facts” selected for presentation in a particu- 
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lar case if the author frankly states the issues as 
he sees them? Do such presentations by authors 
assist the reader to identify the point of view 
from which the case is written and the “slant” 
which conditioned the selection and emphasis 
of the data? Similarly, some teachers have com- 
plained that they have found the utility of 
cases reduced by having the whole outcome of 
the story laid out for the student with the issues 
finally resolved. They feel that searching anal- 
ysis would be encouraged if the denouement 
were omitted and the student left with the 
question: what would you do? (This was done 
in “The National Labor Relations Board Field 
Examiner” which appears in the Stein volume.) 
Is this technique worth exploring? 

But even if the oft-quoted Kipling jingle— 
“There are nine and twenty ways, Of making 
tribal lays, And every single one of them is 
right.”—is really applicable to this question, 
may it not yet be useful to select for certain 
categories of cases a common pattern in order 
to facilitate comparative analysis? One design 
may not be better than another, but any one 
used with some consistency may be better than 
eight different patterns when the purpose is to 
relate several experiences to a particular ques- 
tion. We mentioned earlier that some members 
of the board feel disappointed that the profes- 
sion has not exhibited more initiative in sort- 
ing out general propositions from the cases. 
The prospects for such activity are, however, in 
some measure dependent upon the structural 
and substantive relationships among the cases. 

One of the great values of such a body as the 
ICP is that it can make available central plan- 
ning for structured groups of cases and it can 
experiment with means of exploring various 
types of administrative problems. Encouraging 
activity appears to be in process. The ICP has 
commissioned a series of cases built around a 
single but broad subject-matter area, natural 
resources, which will examine the ingredients 
of cooperative action between public and pri- 


vate groups in this field. The ICP has made a 
large and splendid contribution in what might 
be considered Phase One in a long-range pro- 
gram. It appears to be ready to explore Phase 
Two. 


Vv 


HE suggestion that advance in the utility 
Tot cases will require some new mechanisms 
as well as refinement of the old does not de- 
preciate the value and desirability of just the 
continued availability of more cases. They are 
a valuable form of research and enlarge our 
body of basic data. The literature of public 
administration would suffer if the present vol- 
ume of cases were not steadily augmented. 

The loss would also be felt in the general 
study of political science, for these same cases 
offer some of the best material we have avail- 
able for viewing the political process. Were 
there no courses in public administration many 
teachers would introduce the cases in courses 
in American politics. They give strong support 
to the view that public administration cannot 
be adequately taught or understood outside of 
a context of broader political science. 

The expanded volume of cases built around 
particular subject-matter areas should acceler- 
ate their increasing use in professional in-serv- 
ice training and in specialized graduate schools 
like social work and public health. 

The cases also strengthen the position of 
public administration as a worthy element in 
a sound liberal arts curriculum. Essentially 
they present complex problems of human rela- 
tions—problems of human organization, coop- 
eration, conflict, values, and technology— 
which require the application of many diverse 
forms of scholarship and art for fullest under- 
standing. What emerges clearly is the fact that 
public administration is a slice of life, a micro- 
cosm of the human enterprise in one of its im- 
portant manifestations. 
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On Understanding Legislatures 


By Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington 


He LeGisLative Process in Concress, by 
George B. Galloway. Thomas Y. 
Company, 1953. Pp. 689. $6.00. 


Cr owell 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE; A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
Comsat, by Bertram M. Gross. McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1953. Pp. 472. $6.50. 


AMERICAN STATE LEGISLATURES; REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN LEGISLATURES, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
edited by Belle Zeller. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1954. Pp. 294. $3.50. 


On Approaches to Legislatures 


HE many books about legislatures tend to 

ward four patterns dealing with: (1) his 
torical and philosophical questions such as 
theories of representative government and the 
nature of legislatures under comparative sys 
tems; (2) legislative organization, procedure, 
and parliamentary law; (3) specific segments 
such as executive-legislative relationships, con 
gressional investigations, and Congress and for- 
eign policy; and (4) analyses of weaknesses of 
legislative bodies with proposals for structural 
and procedural reforms. Textbooks treat all of 
these aspects, but their authors must balance 
inclusion of “important aspects” with the pub- 
lisher’s warning to keep the product down to 
marketable size. Since 1948 Harvey Walker's 
The Legislative Process has been the most 
widely used text. Those wishing greater detail 
on parliamentary law have used The United 
States Congress; Organization and Procedure 
by the assistant parliamentarian of the Senate, 
Floyd M. Riddick. 

Galloway and Gross treat the general spec- 
trum of the national legislative process in a 
substantial manner and include rich, illustra- 
tive materials. Galloway's book will be more 
popular as a text but Gross’s is also suitable for 
mature students. They differ from each other 
and from Walker in emphasis. Galloway views 
Congress from his position on the staff of the 
Legislative Reference Service and as staff direc- 
tor of the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress and his text shows the influence 


of this work. The book, successor to Congress 
at the Crossroads, is woven to a considerable 
degree around the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Both books review the role of 
Congress in supervising administration and 
Galloway gives excellent treatment to its ac- 
tivities in the fields of finance and foreign af- 
fairs. 

Out of his personal experience with han- 
dling legislation, Bertram M. Gross attempts 
“to develop a theoretical structure, a system- 
atic method of thinking about legislation,” 
and his political science colleagues have be- 
stowed upon him the Woodrow Wilson award 
for The Legislative Struggle. He follows the 
point of view of Arthur F. Bentley and David 
B. Truman who see the political process as a 
struggle among organized groups for power. 
The first third of the book discusses the ‘‘con- 
testants and their power’’—the pressure groups, 
the political parties, the executive agencies, 
and the congressmen themselves. Most of the 
remainder is devoted to legislative procedure 
viewed as “combat on the legislative terrain.” 
rhe strength of his book lies in providing the 
reader with a conceptual framework. He wrote 
the work with a view to its serving as a guide 
for administrators and others faced with the 
handling of concrete legislative problems. 

Although the group explanation theme pro- 
vides a base for understanding Congress, the 
book will be criticized by some as attempting 
to prove too much. Many lawmakers are im- 
pressed by a show of group power and remain 
emotionally committed to the contentions of 
certain groups. Yet there are independents, 
representatives from “safe” districts, and even 
violent partisans at times who take a rational, 
detached view on certain legislation and who 
often hold the balance of power between great 
contenders. Gross has virtually no mention of 
private legislation, a very time-consuming 
function that involves little of “combat” save 
the struggle on the part of sponsors to get their 
bills past the objectors. Author Gross would 
admit there is more to the legislative process 
than interest group struggle, but his readers 
could easily get the impression that it is the 
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alpha and omega of understanding Congress. 

Most college courses in legislation attempt, 
and correctly, to observe the legislative process 
on the state level. Since Gross and Galloway 
cover only Congress, teachers must find ma- 
terials on the states elsewhere. The report of 
the Committee on State Legislatures of the 
American Political Association (hereafter cited 
as Report) will help to fill the gap. Belle Zel- 
ler, the chairman, and the eleven committee 
members are experienced observers and stu- 
dents of state legislatures. 

The Report is “reform” and “reorganiza- 
tion” oriented, It will have greater appeal for 
teachers and good government groups than for 
administrators. Apportionment, bicameralism, 
legislative procedure, legislative aids, and lob- 
bying are well covered. The section on party 
control has interesting tables based upon sur- 
veys in each state on such items as party cohe- 
sion, national issues, and party agencies in the 
state assemblies. The Report is notable for 
bringing together some basic questions of or- 
ganization and procedure and for stating re- 
forms advocated by many political scientists 
rather than for new interpretations. 

The Report is the most hortatory of the 
three works and some of its proposals are 
bound to have an unfavorable reception 
among many state legislators. Probably unin- 
tentionally, the Report gives the impression 
that, in terms of reorganization, what is good 
for Arizona is good for Maine. For example, it 
recommends unicameralism as “a more logical 
framework,” and notes its success in Nebraska. 
But given the sociological complexion and the 
heterogeneity of some of the populous states, 
the validity of a single chamber for them 
might be questioned. The Report is likely to 
invite criticism that it has not taken full cog- 
nizance of the fact that legislative structure 
must be geared to the political and sociologi- 
cal facts of life. This criticism, incidentally, 
was leveled at the report of the Association's 
Committee on Political Parties, Toward a 
More Responsible Two-Party System (ig50). 
Galloway is interested in reforms also, and 
proposals for improvements are interspersed 
throughout his book and dominate the two 
final chapters. 


On Missions and Frustrations 


HE administrator and the student of admin- 
j brehoren will eye these books in terms of 
their contribution in explaining the organiza- 
tion and management of Congress and the 
state legislatures. The organization, leadership 
devices, and formal procedural matters are 
adequately covered, and this is no mean ac- 
complishment. As for explaining manipula- 
tion of and certain apparent contradictions in 
the processes of lawmaking they are less satis- 
factory, partly for reasons beyond control of 
the authors. The conceptual framework of 
Gross’s book will probably give the reader 
most insight into these matters. To cover the 
management of state assemblies would require 
enormous detail, and the Report of necessity 
made no effort to present this aspect compre- 
hensively. 

To understand the real management of Con 
gress and to evaluate its role requires an ap- 
preciation of the psychological makeup of the 
lawmakers and of the composition of their dis- 
tricts. Carefully reasoned editorials in the 
Washington, D. C., newspapers may appeal to 
administrators and to academicians but leave 
the senator much less impressed than his mail. 
The books of Galloway and Gross have cap- 
tured the importance of this fact. 

Of profound importance in understanding 
Congress is a realization of its frustrations over 
foreign policy. One veteran senator told the 
writer that “the greatest problem facing Con- 
gress is its loss of initiative and control over 
foreign policy since 1940." The bemoaning of 
this loss of initiative in reality is more a ques- 
tion of recognition that the initiative was 
never with Congress. The Bricker Amendment 
and George substitute are symptomatic of a 
feeling of many lawmakers that Congress has a 
function in the field of foreign policy—perhaps 
ill-defined—which it is not performing satis- 
factorily. 

Members of the armed services committees 
continue to “lecture” defense officials that 
Congress, not the executive, has the constitu- 
tional power to set the size of the armed serv- 
ices. Yet it has seen its wishes for air and 
ground strength modified by the executive. 
Executive hegemony in the field of military 
policy, while privately recognized, is unlikely 
to be publicly proclaimed by Congress. Con- 














gress is not unmindful that it lacks the su- 
perior information in this area, which only 
adds to its unhappiness. 

The bellicosity and demagoguery exhibited 
at times by congressmen are often for home 
consumption. But this belligerency, support 
for proposals enhancing congressional control 
over executive agreement, and the badgering 
of administration witnesses are often expres- 
sions of frustration and the feeling of inca- 
pacity to cope with the complex problems fac- 
ing a gigantic government. 

Stated another way, the organization and 
management of Congress are related to its mis- 
sion, and sound evaluation of the former is 
difficult in the absence of a clearly defined mis- 
sion. Congress is uncertain about many aspects 
of its mission and few of its members can hope 
to obtain an over-all view of many problems. 
They have a nostalgia to originate more bills 
rather than be cast in the role of reviewer, 
modifier, and disallower of administrative pro- 
posals, Yet they recognize the need for legisla- 
tive leadership by the executive. 

Both Galloway and Gross see no monistic 
policy formation at the national level and hold 
that Congress has an important role in this 
area. “It is entirely legitimate,’ says Gross, 
“for all contestants in the legislative process to 
have their own sets of legislative proposals, 
and... there is nothing either inherently de- 
sirable or at all practical in the idea that any 
given set of contestants be given a monopoly 
of the initiation of legislative proposals.”” (p. 
428) Congressmen agree with this view, but 
their problem and that of their critics is to de- 
cide in what areas Congress should assume the 
initiative, when, and under what conditions. 


The Personal Touch 


HE real management of Congress and the 
‘Fealitie of major decisions take place in 
executive sessions, dozens of small caucuses, 
conference committees, leadership meetings in 
private, and in the cloak rooms. Outside ob 
servers have little access to most of these 
sources and this is the reason that few authors 
are able to present a complete insight into 
how Congress actually operates. Many sena- 
tors and representatives also remain on the 
outside. A few books, such as Stephen Bailey's 
Congress Makes a Law, have captured the 
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nuances and subtleties involved in one case 
study. 

In trying to understand the process by which 
Congress manages itself, it should be noted 
that the body suffers not from under- but from 
overdevelopment of leadership devices. Power 
is dispersed among committee chairmen, steer- 
ing groups, and floor leaders, with the result 
of lack of central legislative leadership. The- 
oretically, the creation of party policy com- 
mittees in 1947 offered promises of integration 
through the channel of party. “As devices for 
coordinating legislative policy-making and 
strengthening party leadership,” observes Gal. 
loway, “the Senate policy committees have 
thus far failed to achieve their full potential.” 
(p. 604) Gross considers these committees 
hardly worthy of mention. The policy commit- 
tees have been useful for purposes of schedul- 
ing bills and as forums of discussion. In the 
first two years of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the Republican group was helpful in pro- 
viding a liaison between the Cabinet and the 
Congress. The committees have developed as 
service bodies for party members rather than 
as important leadership agencies. 

In the Senate, and to a lesser extent in the 
House, there is a network of personal relation- 
ships leading to decisions which cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of formal institutions such as 
committees. This personal element deserves 
considerably more stress than either author 
gives to it. Because of the complexity of legis- 
lative proposals there is a growing tendency 
toward specialization. A representative builds 
up competence in a field and others go to him 
for advice on how to vote. Party members go 
to a Millikin or to a George on finance, to an 
Aiken or an Anderson on agriculture, or to a 
Russell or a Vinson on armed services, and so 
on. Personal integrity and trust are as impor- 
tant as competence and members consult these 
men because they know they will receive an 
honest judgment, even to the extent of advis- 
ing them to vote contrary to their own views 
on a measure because of special considerations 
in the advisee’s state. 

Personal friendships cut across party lines 
and rest upon fraternization, church affilia 
tions (and the prayer breakfasts on the Hill), 
golf partnerships, friendships between wives, 
and other factors having little relation to polit- 
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ical ideology. These nonrational factors and 
their influence on legislative decisions have 
never been sufficiently analyzed, if indeed they 
ever can be, But as administrators and lobby- 
ists become aware of the webs of personal rela- 
tionships and evaluate their relative impor- 
tance and strength in certain areas, they will 
be better able to estimate prospects and oppor- 
tunities for achieving their goals in Congress. 

The centrifugalism brought about by the 
seniority system and the exercise of power by 
committee chairmen has been widely publi- 
cized, But many chairmen do not exercise 
great power or influence either because of dis- 
position or for other reasons. Seniority means 
long experience and it is experience and not 
seniority alone which makes for influence. 
Men are influential on both sides of the aisle 
because of their knowledge and experience. 
Freshmen senators soon find out that it takes 
months if not years to know where to get re- 
liable information, judgments, and insights on 
various segments of the legislative work. Some 
senators never fully follow the rules of the 
game or appreciate the importance of ‘“confi- 
dentiality” and remain outside the channels of 
real influence. 

‘The human element in both houses is a par- 
adox. Independence and seniority fragment 
and atomize power. At the same time the per- 
sonal element serves as a mitigating influence 
on the inflexibility and crassness of seniority 
and on the weakness brought about by the 
wide dispersion of the institutional powers of 
Congress. Personality supplies the centripetal 
force in many areas of decision-making. The 
successful modus operandi of Senator Lyndon 
Johnson is personal negotiation, with little 
use of the Democratic Policy Committee. Per- 
sonal negotiation and leadership supply the 
correctives and mutations, They cut through 
the maze of obstacles, procedural and other- 
wise, and bring the unity that gets things done. 
One of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention is said to have remarked, “Experience 
must be our only guide, reason may mislead 
us.” This principle guides Senate behavior to 
a greater extent than is generally realized. 


Rationality and Staff Problems 


a and rationality have become gen- 
eral criteria for judging political institu- 


tions and the authors by implication apply 
them to the legislatures. In this instance the 
concept of efficiency involves the length of 
time and manner by which the legislators ar- 
rive at decisions and perform their functions. 
Of the many reforms suggested, the largest 
number are directed toward improving efh- 
ciency. All three volumes give considerable at- 
tention to joint committees and other coopera- 
tive activities between the houses and conclude 
that these devices deserve high priority in im- 
proving efficiency. 

Those applying rationality as a criterion 
ask: (1) does Congress (or the state legislatures) 
make socially correct decisions and (2) does 
Congress get the informed judgments needed 
to perform its tasks and to reach decisions 
deemed in the public interest? The second 
question is much easier to answer than the 
first. Enactments are often the expression of 
values imposed by powerful group interests. 
Persons sympathetic to a group program be- 
lieve Congress has acted in the public interest 
when it adopts the program and is shortsighted 
and irrational when it fails to do so. 

Evaluation of a legislative decision may rest 
upon another subjective base. Proponents of 
change and proponents of stability meet face 
to face in the legislative process. The two may 
judge the end product very differently. Those 
wishing reform may feel Congress has suc- 
cumbed to selfish interests when it fails to en- 
act certain social programs, but those opposing 
change equate failure to act with promoting 
the public interest. Those interested in stabil- 
ity are less worried about congressional ineffi- 
ciency, dilatory tactics, and filibusters than are 
those wishing change. 

Party loyalty, sympathy for the needs and 
wishes of certain interests and constituencies, 
and independence or “principle” enter into 
decision-making. All are legitimate considera- 
tions in the making up of the congressional 
mind, but how may they be weighted? How 
much rationality is involved in legislative de- 
cision-making? These are profitable areas for 
discussion and speculation, but they are miss- 
ing in the Report and are only fairly well cov- 
ered in the other two books. 

Many of the older works on legislatures give 
insufficient attention to where the lawmaker 
goes to obtain his facts and judgments. The 











most important recent development in Con- 
gress is the growth of staff and both books treat 
the subject adequately for the general reader 
though perhaps not in the detail which admin- 
istrators might wish. The Report finds staff fa- 
cilities lacking in all states but does not give 
much attention to remedial action. 

Galloway found that in 1953 staff personnel 
had expanded to 3,700. In addition to the per- 
sonnel added to the offices of individual sena- 
tors and representatives since 1946, increases 
have taken place in the staffs of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Office of Legislative 
Counsel, and the Office of Coordinator of In- 
formation. In the writer's judgment, Congress 
now has access, with the possible exception of 
certain national security areas, to the facts 
needed to arrive at rational judgments. Not 
only does it have the congressional staff facili 
ties and the reserve pool of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Seryice, but it can and does call upon 
the executive agencies and private organiza 
tions for information. Congressional staffs pro 
vide an important additional check on the 
data provided by the agencies and private 
groups. 

The problem is for the lawmaker to find 
time to read the materials prepared by the 
staff. Staff members complain of the pressure 
on them for brevity of treatment of problems. 
One of the most frustrating experiences for the 
conscientious employee is his inability to get 
information to a legislator in detail or to do 
adequate briefing. Many congressmen have 
not learned how to get the maximum utility 
from the staff. Some remain wary and jealous 
of the professionals on the staff. There are ob 
servers on the Hill who feel that the staffs are 
leading to a decline in representative govern 
ment because the expertise provides too much 
of a buffer between congressmen and constitu 
ents. Fear is expressed that the permanent ex 
pert will isolate the congressman so that he 
will not be sensitive enough to changing cu 
rents of opinion. These and several other ques 
tions shortly to be noted are similar to those 
long raised about staffs in the administrative 
branch. One wishes that the two authors with 
the vantage of direct observation had done 
more speculating on these questions 

Congressional committee staffs experience 
the same frustrations as congressmen them 
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selves. Like their employers, they are not always 
clear on the mission of their committee and 
their own role in carrying out the mission. In 
debating a committee appropriation bill in 
1955 One senator impatiently asked, “I wonder 
what the work of the full-time professional 
staff employed by the committee is?” If a com- 
mittee is expected to prepare policy alterna- 
tives and to do over-all planning in its area of 
jurisdiction, its staff should include some pro- 
fessionals possessing imagination and insight. 
They should be capable of assuming the initia 
tive in conducting studies and preparing pro 
posals and willing to do so. If a committee's 
major task is to review and screen proposals 
coming from outside of Congress, then what is 
needed is competence in hearing appeals, pre 
paring modifications, and checking data and 
the ability to recognize the best compromises. 

A factor often overlooked by those who be 
lieve congressional committee staffs should do 
more planning is the fact that, unlike in an ex- 
ecutive agency, there may be sharp divisions 
within the committee and there is always the 
possibility of change in the chairmanship 
every two years. Proposals must go through 
committee members in both Houses. Ability 
to predict the reaction of committee members 
becomes important. Many committees never 
quite catch up with the work given to them, 
They are so busy trying to keep abreast of 
measures sent to them that they have little 
time to think up new plans and programs. 
This situation accounts in part for the dom- 
inance of lawyers among the professionals on 
the staff and for a fewer number of economists 
and highly trained social scientists than was 
anticipated under the Legislative Reorganiza 
tion Act. 

Ihere is a wide range in point of view over 
the relationship envisaged between staff and 
committee. Some staff people consider their 
function as entirely “objective.” This view im- 
plies the gathering of data and the stating of 
their significance, but with no expression of 
opinions as to the most desirable course of ac 
tion. “It is not a proper function of a staff 
member to suggest wise courses of action or 
compromises,” a staff director told the writer, 
“because this is a political matter and should 
be performed by the congressman. It is his job, 
not that of the staff, to look after political ex 
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igencies.”” This policy would not preclude the 
staff member from rendering “objective” ad- 
vice, however, if asked to do so. 

Although this concept of the expert staff 
member is honored in many committees, there 
are many forces tending to modify it. As Gross 
notes, many staff members were campaign or 
personal aides to committee members at the 
time of their appointment to committees. 
Some are actually designated as servants of the 
majority and the minority members. They 
have learned to pander to the prejudices of 
certain committeemen and have indeed been 
asked to prepare statements reflecting the pre- 
conceived ideas of the chairmen or other mem- 
bers. Some staff members have been called 
upon to write both the majority and the mi- 
nority statements. Some professionals com- 
plain that the line between themselves and the 
nonprofessionals has become blurred. 

Succinctly, it is difficult to generalize about 
the quality and use of committee staffs. A wide 
variety of arrangements in the use of staff is in 
evidence, There are almost no job descriptions 
or organization charts and the operational pat- 
terns are variegated. Galloway concludes that 
“about half of the standing committees today 


are stafled with well-trained and competent ex- 


perts in the fields involved . . . about half of 
the committees seem to be poorly or inade- 
quately staffed by persons selected with politi- 
cal considerations in mind.” (p. 414) 

Where there are competent staffs the liaison 
between committees and corresponding admin- 
istrative agencies has been improved as has 
committee work in general. At the same time 
it is possible that the building of congressional 
staffs may actually heighten conflict with the 
executive by making Congress more independ- 
ent of the executive in the realm of informa- 
tion gathering. 

Variations also result from the nature of the 
committees’ work. The House Rules Commit- 
tee has virtually no use for professional staff 
because of the very nature of its work. The 
Foreign Relations, Appropriations, Judiciary, 
and Government Operations committees re- 
quire quite different kinds of competence. ‘The 
House Ways and Means Committee operates 
without subcommittees while Appropriations 
conducts its business almost exclusively under 
a subcommittee system. Some committees find 
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it desirable to build up specialists among the 
staff. The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
each staff member serve as counsel to one or 
more subcommittees and it becomes his re- 
sponsibility to take care of bills assigned to his 
group. The characterization of the staff pic- 
ture as “spotty” or “poorly staffed” may be 
only partially correct. The lack of pattern re- 
flects the political realities of the committee 
system. A staff is best judged by its competence 
and accommodation in the area blocked out 
by the committee chairman and its members 
Adaptability is one of the keys of success both 
for the legislator and for the employee. It is 
difficult to impose a rigid standard of behavior 
for the staffs of fifty standing, joint, and semi- 
permanent committees. It appears, moreover, 
unwise to do so. The shrewd administrator 
will carefully study the personality and opera- 
tion of the congressional committees with 
which he will be doing business. 

Gross sees the need for more committee staff- 
ing “along party lines” and Galloway regards 
the “number of professionals” on committees 
as “too low.” The difference between the two 
underlines the need for an evaluation of the 
staff problem in each committee. Both authors 
recommend the creation of a personnel office, 
a debatable proposal. But such an agency 
would be useful in carrying on staff evaluation. 

At the risk of overgeneralization there are a 
few principles which might be applied in 
staffing most committees. Every committee 
should have one or more highly trained tech- 
nicians free from partisan considerations who 
remain through changeovers in committee 
control. The technician will help to supply 
continuity and objectivity. The staff should 
also include persons with experience in the 
office of a senator or representative who can 
supply the ingredient of an understanding of 
“constituency” problems. Anothet element is 
representation of the political point of view, 
or persons able to express expert personal 
views and opinions reflecting the changed 
political climate. It may be argued that the 
congressman alone should supply this com- 
ponent, as indeed he does. But the lawmaker 
himself may need to have his opinions but- 
tressed by an expert. A staff possessing this 
complexion would overcome certain dilemmas 
now found under the Reorganization Act. 











Report of Conference Sessions 


Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1955 


br summaries of the panel sessions of the annual conference of the Society, prepared by their 


reporters, are reproduced below. 


Government Reporting to the Citizen 


Chairman--Sherwood L. Reeder, President, 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc. 


Panel—Donald R. Larson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of Miami; 
Harold F. Schneidman, Chief, Bureau of 
Public Information and Service, Phila- 
delphia; Dan Steible, Executive Assistant to 
the City Manager, Cincinnati; Pan Dodd 
Wheeler, Adviser on Municipal Informa- 
tion, Municipal Technical Advisory Service, 
University of Tennessee 

Reporter—William N. Cassella, Jr., Staff As- 
sociate, National Municipal League; Re- 
search Associate, Government Affairs Foun- 
dation 


“Never underestimate the intelligence of the 
average citizen but never overestimate his 
knowledge.” Mr. Reeder stated this familiar 
adage as the keynote for the session. He indi 
cated it would be a round table discussion with 
no panel member making a formal presenta 
tion and all panelists addressing themselves to 
each of a series of fundamental questions. 


What are the principal objectives of a gov 
ernment reporting and public relations pro- 
gram? 


1. To keep the people served by a unit of 
government informed about what the govern 
ment is doing, its mode of operations, and how 
the people may participate in it; 

2. to provide an easy means for the citizens 
to have access to their government (Wheeler); 

g. to encourage citizen participation in gov 
ernment; 

4. to encourage 
public services; 


citizen cooperation with 


5. to enhance the reputation of the com 
munity (Schneidman); and 

6. to help keep the administration alert and 
the personnel of the operating departments 
conscious of public relations (Steible). Public 
relations in government really begin with the 
operating departments which have millions of 
direct contacts with citizens (Schneidman), 


If government is not doing anything or is 
performing poorly, could the objective of a 
public relations program be “to cover up” the 
inadequacies of its performance (Larson)? This 
situation undoubtedly does occur but it cer 
tainly can not be considered a proper objec 
tive (Wheeler). If a “cover up” is persisted in, 
the people will get wise (Schneidman). In most 
cities the problem is just the opposite of a 
“cover up”; the government is doing so many 
things that there is just too much for the pub 
lic relations program to do if the citizens are 
to get a complete picture (Steible). 


Through what media are these objectives 
achieved? 


Different types of governments will utilize 
different media. The size of the community 
and the size of the public to be reached will 
determine the particular media used. Periodic 
reports, mass media, personal letters to citizens, 
citizen committees, and contacts of individual 
officials with organized groups are all effective 
devices (Wheeler). All available media should 
xe used within the limits of manpower and 
money (Schneidman), 

There is great merit in making maximum 
use of mass media because usually they are 
available free of charge. The operations of 
government are news and make good newspa 
per copy. Press coverage is an important part 
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of Cincinnati's public relations. In addition, 
Cincinnati has found most valuable continu- 
ing regular weekly television and radio pro- 
grams of the City Manager’s office and of Police 
and Health Departments, and a quarterly re- 
port of the City Manager as a 16-page illus- 
trated magazine. This goes to a special list of 
5,000, which includes all mass media personnel 
and all citizen groups (Steible). 

There was disagreement among the panelists 
as to which mass medium produces the most 
emphatic public reaction. When a story is put 
in print, it becomes part of the public record. 
Is it easier to “get away” with poor reporting 
on radio or television than in the press? 

Success in public relations requires the co- 
operation of the working press and television 
and radio stations (Schneidman and Steible). 
Television programs in Philadelphia have 
been a most effective means of educating citi- 
zens, ¢.g., a television visit to the city prison 
(Schneidman). 

Do the results of television justify the time 
and effort needed for adequate preparation 
(Reeder)? Yes, when a television station is 
given the feeling that “there are no holds 
barred,” station personnel will handle the pro- 
duction work and relieve public officials of 
difficult aspects of preparation. 

Television has tremendous potentialities. 
There is need for exploration of new formats 
and techniques. It may not involve unusual 
production costs. There are “naturals” for tele- 
vision, ¢.g., an advertised debate (Larson). 

The “Tell it to the Mayor” television pro- 
gram in Philadelphia produces vital citizen 
participation both from the studio and from 
the home audiences, Questions on the subject 
under discussion are telephoned in and given 
answers in writing from department heads. 
Embarrassing questions are not dodged 
(Schneidman). 

Cincinnati's Sunday noon television pro- 
gram “The City Manager Reports” is very 
similar and is growing in popularity. The City 
Manager and his assistant appear. All ques- 
tions are answered frankly (Steible). 

Other media include documentary films, e.g., 
Philadelphia's Changing City which describes 
the problems of urban renewal, and commu- 
nity meetings at which department heads ap- 
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pear and answer questions raised by citizens 
about their programs (Schneidman). 

Unique channels of public relations have 
been employed successfully. Mayor de Lesseps 
Morrison of New Orleans and his department 
heads conduct a weekly bus tour of the city 
and discuss specific pertinent questions, e.g., 
sites being considered for public buildings. 
This serves as a device to educate the citizens 
and also gives officials the reactions of the “man 
on the street.” 

In Kansas City, community councils, estab- 
lished in neighborhoods by the Welfare De- 
partment, study public proposals and bring 
the people closer to the government and call 
their point of view to the attention of officials. 

Norfolk, Virginia, and other cities have de- 
veloped special public relations programs for 
the people in newly annexed areas to tell them 
what they may expect in services from the city 
government (Wheeler). 


When does reporting and dispensing infor- 
mation become propaganda? 


Several definitions of propaganda were 
noted—dissemination of selected information 
with a prearranged decision in view—urging a 
particular decision—selling a prearranged 
point of view—gaining a directed decision. 

It is difficult to distinguish between propa- 
ganda and popular education (Larson). Actu- 
ally, there is “good” propaganda and “bad” 
propaganda. The latter would be characterized 
by inaccuracies and half truths. “Good” propa- 
ganda is properly a part of a public relations 
program, but “bad” propaganda is not (Stei- 
ble). 

To avoid the pitfalls of “bad” propaganda, 
certain tests may be applied. Do you use “hard 
sell” techniques? Do you present the govern- 
ment’s “product” for public examination? An- 
nounce the government’s policy as tentative 
and seek public reaction before it is announced 
as final? In announcing the tentative decision, 
present government's point of view and also 
opposing arguments? Is the basic motive be- 
hind public reporting the good of the govern- 
ment’s program or a personal or partisan mo- 
tive? If it is the latter, it is not a valid part of 
public reporting (Schneidman). 
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Is propaganda at taxpayers’ expense defen- 
sible? 


Are we justified in selling public officials’ 
view at public expense? A public relations pro- 
gram to sell one community on the master plan 
produced by its city’s planners was opposed 
with the argument that such a program is no 
more justified than one to sell the opinions of 
the city attorney (Reeder). 

You are justified in spending taxpayers’ 
money for “good” propaganda (Steible). It is 
indefensible to spend public funds for what is 
usually called propaganda, e.g., promoting the 
personal and political future of a public off 
cial (Schneidman). 

This is a knotty problem because some peo 
ple will question the propriety of expenditures 
for handsome, “‘hard-sell’’ brochures used to 
describe the recommendations of technical 
studies or surveys. Devices of popular educa 
tion are often needed to sell such recommenda 
tions or the money spent on the study will have 
been wasted. Some charters forbid any ex- 
penditure for selling a specific program, such 
as a bond issue or a construction project 
(Wheeler). 


Do we need public relations officers in gov 
ernment? 


Yes, the need is proved by the experience of 
Mr. Steible and Mr. Schneidman. An organized 
public relations program is vital in larger com- 
munities. Its importance depends upon the 
size of the community (Larson). 

The title “public relations officer” is some 
times a handicap. In Cincinnati, the executive 
assistant to the City Manager accomplishes 
public relations objectives particularly by co 
ordinating the government's relationships with 
mass media (Steible). 

In Philadelphia, specialists 
cover the city departments on a “beat” basis. 
They supplement the regular press coverage 
by looking for feature stories and television 
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possibilities and assisting arrangements for ap- 
pearances of public officials through the opera 
tions of a speakers bureau (Schneidman). 

A public relations program is important in 
smaller and medium-sized communities. A 
model ordinance for municipal public rela 
tions has been prepared by the Municipal 


Technical Advisory Service for ‘Tennessee 
cities (Wheeler). 

An official with another title doing the pub- 
lic relations job may be a dangerous arrange- 
ment. You may not know what is being spent 
for public relations. Governmental public re- 
lations should be accepted under that name as 
a part of public administration, All depart. 
ments do have their own information services 
but there is a need for a central public relations 
office which may have to arbitrate between de- 
partments in order to place the whole program 
of government in perspective (comment from 
audience). 

There may be a political pay-off to nonpo- 
litical public relations simply by letting the 
people know that a good job is being done 
(comment from audience). Isn't that another 
way of saying that good government is good 
politics (Reeder)? 

Citizens need information to understand 
and appraise the operations of government and 
the government needs citizen reaction to its 
programs to help correct inadequacies and 
meet future problems. Government reporting 
and public relations must be designed to pro 
vide a two-way flow of information. 


Incentives—the Plus Factor in Performance 


Chairman—John W. Macy, Jr., Executive Di 
rector, U, S. Civil Service Commission 


Panel—Milton Murray, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Government and Civic Employees Organiz- 
ing Committee, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Bernard Rosen, Director, Fed 
eral Incentive Awards Program, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Byron T. Shaw, Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Charles B. 
Stauffacher, Vice President, Continental Can 
Company, Inc. 


Reporter—John F. Lukens, Deputy Director of 
Personnel, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Mr. Macy started the discussion by pointing 
out that a machine designed by engineers and 
built by skilled craftsmen has a known produc 
tivity within predictable tolerances, but that 
a person is greatly different; and although oc 
casionally we think we know what an indi 
vidual can do, we certainly do not know what 
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he will do on a job. The more responsible job 
a person holds, the less can we predict with 
certainty what he will do with respect to qual- 
ity and quantity. As management gives greater 
attention to problems of employee motivation, 
the understanding of which allows better pre- 
diction of what he will do, it has made increas- 
ing use of incentive systems. While great strides 
have been made in producing better results, it 
is generally admitted that full potentiality has 
not been realized. We need better knowledge 
of what incentives can be used to challenge 
each employee's initiative, resourcefulness, and 
full capacity. We need to know how to over- 
come the conscious and unconscious limita- 
tions that a person imposes on himself. We 
need to know if the same techniques are ap- 
plicable to all occupational groups. 

Mr. Stauffacher opened for the panelists by 
stating that there are two levels to be con- 
sidered in discussing incentives. The first con- 
cerns a theoretical analysis of what makes for 
employee motivation, and the second is the 
analysis of the techniques to be used in an in- 
centive program. The most important need is 
for realistic standards of performance, with 
equity in the standards, to prevent both “wind- 
falls” and discouragement. Incentives based 
upon these realistic standards should be lim- 
ited to closely defined groups. Speaking of 
motivation for executives, but not limited to 
that group, Mr. Stauffacher stated that it must 
stay within the framework of (1) fear of being 
judged substandard, (2) prestige, (3) desire for 
power, and (4) a better living standard. Mr. 
Stauffacher pointed out that the federal gov- 
ernment lacks in its program the financial 
motivation found in industry. 

Mr. Shaw, in presenting his comments to 
the group, stated that desires for reasonable 
income, prestige, recognition, and a sense of 
accomplishment inspire scientists and research 
employees as well as executives and other types 
of employees. He pointed out that successful 
research people have a common denominator— 
a penetrating curiosity. This is accompanied 
by strong initiative in digging for facts and de- 
veloping new ways of accomplishing desired 
ends, This combination of curiosity and ini- 
tiative is stronger than the pull of personal 
ambition and must be taken into account in 
discussing incentives for scientists. Further, 


scientists and research people need a degree of 
freedom and so far as possible the removal of 
administrative obstacles such as unrealistic 
grade structures, cumbersome purchasing proc- 
esses, and restrictions on travel and educa- 
tional leave. In addition to the removal of 
administrative obstacles to research, Mr. Shaw 
stated that a system should provide financial 
rewards for scientific endeavor other than up- 
grading by addition of administrative duties. 
He pointed out that he felt that prizes for ideas 
might be useful, but stated that more powerful 
than cash awards as an incentive for a scientist 
is an opportunity to gain prestige and recogni- 
tion through publication of scientific results, 
attendance at scientific meetings, and an op- 
portunity to hold office in scientific organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Murray pointed out the paramount im- 
portance of employee and employee organiza- 
tion participation in the establishment of the 
performance standards beyond which awards 
would be paid. He warned of the danger from 
a union or employee point of view of a pre- 
mium rate becoming the standard, but went 
on to say that consideration of incentives can 
not stop at the piece-work level. Incentives are 
much broader and encompass a sense of par- 
ticipation, prestige, and recognition, and a 
sense of human dignity and self-respect. These 
are as important to the ordinary worker as to 
executives or scientists. Since not every man 
aspires for the top, a system must provide other 
goals. Particular stress was made that only 
when employees have a sense of participation 
in a total program and are allowed to work in 
an atmosphere of dignity and self-respect is 
there incentive for better accomplishment. 

Mr. Rosen discussed congressional intent in 
the new federal government incentive program 
wherein the Senate called attention to the 
past failure of agencies to utilize fully the in- 
centive awards system and the House of Repre- 
sentatives commented that the government was 
barely scratching the surface in the field. Mr. 
Rosen pointed out that the new law makes 
possible incentive awards of all types and can 
meet the motivation factors so far mentioned 
by the panelists. Civil Service Commission reg- 
ulations provide that departments and agen- 
cies may develop their own programs to fit 
their own needs so that programs need be lim- 

















ited only by the effort which is applied by the 
individual departments. 

The panel rejected the criticism of systems 
that employee suggestions start internal fric 
tion, that rejections make employees angry, 
and that the greater the volume of useful sug 
gestions, the greater the failure on the part of 
management to plan. Such criticism merely 
represents improper administration of the sug 
gestion system. After expression from the floor 
of individual ideas on various types of incen 
tive awards, the panel stated that the most 
effective system is the simplest system, the one 
in which an employee can figure out for him 
self exactly what he can get for a suggestion 
In answer to a question about the “line of 
duty” awards, the panel pointed out that as 
long as sound standards for awards are set, 
there should be no difficulty in paying an 
award for accomplishment over and beyond 
the standard. Discussion brought out that there 
has been no cost analysis of suggestion pro- 
grams, but that values are all plus in a good 
program. 

Mr. Macy summed up the discussion by stat 
ing six conclusions reached: 


1. Equitable standards of performance must 
be set as the base for all incentive programs 
and these standards should be set only with 
full participation by employees affected; 

2. an incentive awards system must be tai 
lored to the needs of each particular group on 
type of employees with the general work cli 
mate (e.g., administrative burdens) considered 
as a factor in the tailoring; 

3. an incentive awards system must provide 
for both individual and group recognition; 

4. an incentive awards system must provide 
for a recognition of total service; 

5. the work environment of employees must 
be constantly strengthened; and 

6. the objectives of the differing 
within each incentive awards system must be 
carefully identified. 


facets 


Interstate Compacts 


Chatrman—Lawrence L. Durisch, Chief Publi 
Administration Analyst, 
Authority 


lennessee Valley 


Panel—John E. Ivey, Jr., Director, Southern 
Regional Education Board; Daniel L. Kur 
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shan, Director of Administration, The Port 
of New York Authority; Norman Wengert, 
Chairman, Department of Social Science, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Fred- 
erick L. Zimmermann, Research Director, 
State of New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation 

Reporter—George S. Blair, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, Institute of Local and 
State Government, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


The interstate compact was aptly described 
by Mr, Durisch in his opening remarks as a 
device older than the federal Constitution and 
yet as new as the front page of a metropolitan 
daily. The ingenuity of American states in 
adapting this device to meet particular prob- 
lems they share with neighboring states con 
tinues to expand the possibilities for its wider 
use. Thus, the stage was set for the discussion 
of interstate compacts in specific areas, a dis- 
cussion of the problems inherent in and the 
advantages resulting from the utilization 
of the compact approach, and a summary eval- 
uation of the experience in each case. 

The first case study was presented by Mr. 
Kurshan who discussed the Port of New York 
Authority and its success in overcoming prob 
lems and in formulating and implementing 
plans for the solution of metropolitan trans 
portation problems. The jurisdiction of this 
Port Authority extends over an area of 1,500 
square miles; embraces 18 million people, 350 
municipalities, and 17 counties; operates 17 fa- 
cilities; and employs a staff of some 3,800 peo 
ple. Stressing the intergovernmental relations 
aspects of interstate compacts, Mr. Kurshan dis 
cussed the formal controls exercised by other 
governmental units over the activities of the 
Port Authority and the informal controls to 
which the authority willingly submits to fur- 
ther its program. He outlined the four major 
problem areas as those resulting from (1) the 
impact of political forces on questions which 
one would like to have answered factually; (2) 
attempts to be a good neighbor; (3) complexity 
and number of activities; and (4) the preserva 
tion of internal coordination. He concluded by 
noting that the interstate compact was a suc 
cessful device for settling differences relating to 


metropolitan terminal and transportation 
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problems. However, Mr. Kurshan advised that 
there could be no set formula for making com- 
pacts work—their success is dependent upon 
personalities, human relations, and the desire 
to make them work. 

The use of interstate compacts in the area 
of education was explored by Mr. Ivey, who 
described the problems inherent in any device 
that attempts to relate the sacred doctrines of 
academia with the practical considerations of 
public administration. Such educational com- 
pacts were first tried in the South for a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to achieve economy in financ- 
ing publicly supported higher education; (2) 
to improve the quality in operation of schools; 
and (g) to focus the instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment and universities toward regional prob- 
lems. At present the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board directs a cooperative educational 
effort of 14 states and 65, colleges and univer- 
sities in 935 fields of advanced education 
through its powers to act as a contracting au- 
thority and as an advisory agency to state leg- 
islatures and universities. 

Three programs were singled out as typical 
of the board's efforts in advancing interstate 
cooperation. The first was the program in vet- 
erinary medicine under which 5 schools in 4 
states serve the students of the 14-state area. 
The program is credited with resulting in 
savings of some $60 million in capital and op- 
erating costs in its seven years of operation over 
the expenditures which would have been in- 
curred had such schools been established in 
all 14 states, The second example was in the 
field of forestry in which 6 schools with forestry 
programs have a memorandum of agreement 
whereby the programs of the schools supple- 
ment rather than duplicate the specialities of 
one another, The third example cited was the 
annual legislative work conference which 
serves as a major pre-planning device and is 
attended by 4 legislative leaders of each state. 
Mr. Ivey closed by expressing concern over the 
continuing tendency of many people to think 
of regional problems in terms of an “either-or”’ 
concept involving a federal agency or the in- 
terstate compact device. He believes that both 
instrumentalities are needed in many areas 
and listed the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the interstate compact in education among 
southern states as complementary devices in 


the current no-man’s land in public adminis- 
tration between the federal and state govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Wengert in discussing interstate com- 
pacts in the field of resource development 
pointed out that such agreements have an im- 
portant future but also have definite limita- 
tions in this particular area. Relying largely 
on proposals for compacts in the Missouri and 
Columbia River Valley Basins for his remarks, 
he pointed out the following problem areas as 
among those which were not adequately solved 
by these proposals: (1) the proper role of states 
in resource development because of state ad- 
ministrations which were sometimes not com- 
petent and generally not coordinated; (2) the 
inability of states to take a supra-state point of 
view; (§) the actions of strong pressure groups 
within states; (4) the failure of many compact 
supporters to comprehend the proper function 
of planning or the kind of planning involved 
in resource development; (5) the misconcep- 
tion that coordination can be achieved by ad- 
dition rather than by integration; (6) the demo- 
cratic accountability of compact agencies to 
state legislatures which meet only biennially; 
and (7) the distribution of costs. He summa- 
rized his general view that compacts are a part 
of the solution for but not the whole answer to 
interstate problems in resource development. 

The oversimplified “either-or” attitude to- 
ward a federal agency or interstate compact 
was also rejected by Mr. Zimmerman, coautho 
with Mr. Mitchell Wendell of The Interstate 
Compact since 1925, published in 1951. In his 
presentation of the administrative problems 
and prospects at the present stage of interstate 
compact development, he described the device 
as an adaptable instrument which can be tai- 
lored to the needs and conditions of any area. 
Among the major assets of the device are the 
following: (1) it provides the best means for 
bridging jurisdictions; (2) it has the perma- 
nence and stability of law superior to ordinary 
state law; () it has proved effective in meeting 
administrative problems in interstate urban 
areas; (4) it is representative of both people 
and governmental units; and (5) it offers a 
means for overcoming difficult constitutional 
problems among participating states. He con- 
cluded by urging that the value and impor- 
tance of interstate compacts not be lost in 











philosophical arguments, because their adapta- 
bility makes them an important instrument 
for fitting useful bricks into the present gov 
ernmental structure to form a more perfect 
union. 


Administrative Problems of the United Na- 

tions 

Chairman—Andrew W. Cordier, Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary General, United Na- 
tions 


Panel—John McDiarmid, Deputy Director, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, United Nations; Lau- 
rence Michelmore, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of Finance, United Nations 


Reporter—Edwin T. Haefele, Assistant to the 
Director, Transportation Center at North- 
western University 


Mr. Cordier opened the panel presentation 
by sketching, in broad outline, some of the ad- 
ministrative problems of the United Nations 
and the recent efforts made to deal with them. 
Some of these problems were basically similar 
to those of any organization, while others were 
peculiar to the United Nations. Those in the 
latter category came about because of the mul- 
tinational character of the UN and its secre- 
tariat and the latitude of its charter. He listed 
some of the administrative problems of the 
UN as (1) relations between the UN and the 
specialized agencies of the UN, each having its 
separate program, financing, and staff; (2) the 
natural tendency toward proliferation of pro- 
gram in an organization composed of sixty 
member nations, each with many departments 
of government either represented or involved 
in UN planning; (3) the distribution of tasks 
within the secretariat; and (4) the administra- 
tive organization of the secretariat, particularly 
at the top echelons. 

Mr. Cordier reported that last year the Sec- 
retary General of the UN had initiated a study 
of the secretariat with the purpose of making 
it more flexible and responsive to new needs. 
As a result of that study (1) an objective effort 
has been made to determine the proper allo- 
cation of program between the UN and the 
various specialized agencies; (2) definite cri 
teria have been drawn up to determine what 
the essential tasks of the secretariat are and 
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what tasks should be done by universities or 
national agencies; (3) a redistribution of tasks 
within the secretariat has been effected; and 
(4) the double echelon organizational system, 
under which there was both an Assistant Sec- 
retary General and a departmental director in 
the same area of work, has been abolished. 
There now is a single system of undersecretar- 
ies who head departments and who report di- 
rectly to the Secretary General. Mr. Cordier 
pointed out that the work habits of the Secre- 
tary General naturally play a large role in the 
top administrative organization of the secre- 
tariat. A reduction in staff and other budget 
economies were a by-product of the study, 
which is still going on overseas. 

Mr. McDiarmid, speaking on the personnel 
problems of the UN, reported that the UN 
secretariat now consists of 4,200 persons, of 
whom 3,200 are at UN headquarters in New 
York, 600 are in Geneva, 150 each are in Bang- 
kok and Santiago, and the remainder are at 
18 UN information centers throughout the 
world, This staff has been recruiied from 65 
nationalities. The range of positions in the 
secretariat is extremely broad—from very nar- 
row specialities to very broad administrative 
posts. The basic personnel law, said Mr. Mc- 
Diarmid, was the UN charter, which makes 
the Secretary General the chief administrative 
officer with power to select and dismiss staff, 
and which specifies that members of the secre- 
tariat are international officials pledged to re- 
main free from instruction by any national 
government. This basic law is supplemented 
by the General Assembly Staff Regulations 
and by staff rules promulgated by the Secretary 
General. 

Mr. McDiarmid said that some of the per- 
sonnel problems are (1) short-term employ- 
ment and the concept of a career service, (2) 
home leave and children’s educational pro- 
grams in an organization where staff comes 
from many countries, and (3) the differing 
work habits and work customs of persons from 
different cultures. He reported that the con 
cept of a career service had been accepted and 
that some 65, per cent of the full-time staff in 
New York City are now on permanent ap- 
pointment. The problem of promotion, he 
stated, is similar to that in any organization. 
He remarked that the UN secretariat has 
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probably as elaborate an administrative struc- 
ture to review personnel complaints as any 
organization of its size. For example, the Sec- 
retary has agreed to consult with representa- 
tives of the staff on any personnel policy ques- 
tion. He reported that, on the whole, persons 
of different cultural backgrounds are work- 
ing very well together and cited this fact as an 
encouraging sign for the success of the UN 
idea. 

Mr. Michelmore, in discussing the financial 
aspect of the UN, stated that the general pat- 
tern and methods of financial administration 
are similar to the best practice in the United 
States. He reported that the regular annual 
budget of the UN is approximately $50 mil- 
lion; that the special programs financed by 
voluntary giving above the regular amount 
accounts for about $50 million; and that the 
over-all annual budget for all UN and spe- 
cialized agency activities amounts to $175 
million, 

He cited the following differences between 
the financial operation of the UN and most 
other organizations: (1) the international char- 
acter of the UN which results in a complicated 
compensation system including adjustments 
for national income taxes levied on UN sal- 
aries; (2) the worldwide operation of the UN, 
which means that it must iiave bank accounts 
in some 65 countries and must equalize salaries 
in light of cost-of-living indexes; (3) the sepa- 
ration of program and staff among many agen 
cies having separate financing, which brings 
about many problems of coordinating salary 
scales, living allowances, and so forth. At pres- 
ent, there is a common pension fund for these 
staffs and discussion regarding a consolidated 
budget. (4) Because of the constitutional basis 
of the UN, money is appropriated each year 
by each member nation; the UN budget thus 
has more reviews than any national budget 
and must be painstakingly drawn up. (5) The 
mission of the UN to preserve peace means 
that obligations may have to be incurred by 
the Secretary General at a time when the ap- 
propriating body—the General Assembly—is 
not in session. The Secretary General has au- 
thority to incur financial obligations up to $2 
million, Mr. Michelmore pointed out that the 
mission, compelling and vital, makes it possi- 
ble sometimes to resolve problems which might 
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not be resolved in organizations in which no 
such mission exists. 

The discussion period brought out the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the General Assembly has 
rejected the policy of obtaining clearance on 
personnel from national governments. The 
Secretary General often consults with national 
governments on appointments at higher levels 
on a persona grata basis. (2) The UN has a 
working capital fund, now amounting to about 
$21.5, million, to insure financial stability even 
though nations fall into arrears in payment of 
dues. (3) The Secretary General uses a national 
quota system for employment of professional 
staff as a rough guide, but is not completely 
bound to it. Clerical staff are employed with- 
out regard to nationality. 


Federal Recruitment—From Student to Em- 
ployee 
Chairman—Paul M. Herzog, Associate Dean, 


Graduate School of Public Administration, 
Harvard University 


Panel—Stephen K. Bailey, Director of the 
Graduate Program, Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Prince- 
ton University; Harlan B. Clark, Deputy Di- 
rector of Personnel, Department of State; 
Franklin G. Connor, Program Planner, Ca- 
reer Development Program, U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Egbert S. Wengert, Head, 
Department of Political Science, University 
of Oregon; Sam N. Wolk, Chief, Operations 
Branch, Division of Personnel Management, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

Reporter—Robert B. Highsaw, Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Educational Director, 
Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration, University of Ala- 
bama 


This panel explored three principal inquir- 
ies: (1) How can the best college and univer- 
sity students be persuaded to prepare for ca- 
reers in the federal service? (2) What is the role 
of the universities in preparing their students 
for federal government service? (3) How 
should the federal government organize for 
the recruitment and placement of professional 
personnel? 














The chairman, Mr. Herzog, prefaced dis 
cussion by pointing out that, though the panel 
was based on the premise that it is desirable to 
increase the interest of college students in gov 
ernmental careers, there is evidence that stu 
dent interest has been declining. He cited re 
cent statistics showing a sharp drop in appli 
cations for the Junior Management Assistant 
examinations since 1952. He suggested that the 
falling interest results from historic antipathy 
on the part of many Americans toward public 
service careers; the contraction of staff and the 
“climate” in Washington, including the im 
pact of some aspects of the security program; 
an expanding economy, which frequently of 
fers more remunerative posts elsewhere; and 
the “lateral entry” tradition which, however 
desirable otherwise, may be a source of dis 
couragement to youth looking for promotions 
to high office through long tenure. The chair 
man argued that the Civil Service Commission 
must make federal service careers more excit 
ing, facilitate promotion of the best men after 
appointment, and challenge the best to enter 
by stressing the tough, as distinguished from 
the distasteful, aspects of public service. He 
urged that colleges continue to emphasize 
broad liberal arts, rather than overspecialized, 
training for students looking toward publi: 
service careers, whether they plan to enter im 
mediately or in middle age 

Professors Bailey and Wengert examined the 
first two of the questions posed for the panel 
Ihe former suggested that the best students 
might be persuaded to enter the federal service 
if Washington adopted a six-point program 
(1) provision of better vocational information, 
especially by indicating avenues of entry in ad 
dition to the JMA program, and by positive 
recruitment; (2) motivational talks in colleges 
and universities by visiting public officials; (3) 
encouragement of student tours to federal 1 
gional offices; (4) reduction of the unfortunate 
effects of the security program and removal of 
career ambiguities; (5) provision of more in 
ternship opportunities; and (6) most impor 
tant, the emphasis by top political leadership 
of the value of government work. On thei: 
part, the colleges and universities must jetti 
son their cynicism, and faculties must mak: 
their recruiting talents available to the federal 
government. 
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Professor Wengert approached the questions 
by summarizing the results of a recent in 
formal student appraisal of the public service 
at the University of Oregon. Among others, he 
found the following results: (1) students have 
no clear picture of what working for the gov 
ernment means in terms of salaries, benefits, 
advancement, and challenges; (2) persistent ad 
verse stereotypes, e.g., federal service is “too 
secure” or “politics is a mess”; (3) broad gen 
eralizations from particular experiences, ¢.g., 
“I've been in the army, and I know what gov 
ernment service is’; and, (4) an attitude of dis 
like, related often to size of operations and 
particular programs, e.g., “large-scale organiza 
tion is too demanding,” or “public service has 
no prestige except the Foreign Service.” Other 
factors impeding the entrance of the best stu 
dents cited by Mr. Wengert were the security 
program and investigations and hostility to 
and ignorance of the federal service on the 
part of college faculties, the latter obviously a 
deterrent to already reluctant students. 

The third question before the panel—how 
should the federal government organize for re 
cruitment and placement of professional pet 
sonnel?—was the province of Messrs. Connor, 
Clark, and Wolk. Mr. Connor emphasized that 
the Civil Service Commission is well aware of 
the need to attract more and better college stu 
dents and that it has undertaken a program to 
meet this need. The Career Development Pro- 
gram includes, first, a new examination, based 
on suggestions from the colleges, federal agen 
cies, and the regional civil service oflices, that 
will be announced continuously and given 
four times annually; this examination will per 
mit firm commitments to be given students 
while they are still on the campus. Other fea 
tures of the program are the preparation and 
wide dissemination of a job directory and im 
proved liaison by the Civil Service Commis 
sion through coordinated visits to the colleges 
and universities. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Wolk approached this 
third question from the points of view of their 
respective agencies. Although he viewed the 
federal recruitment problem as one of stimu 
lating interest in federal work, and more spe 
cifically the Foreign Service, Mr. Clark felt 
that the universities must help students to de- 
termine if they have the requisite “public serv- 
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ice urge” for a federal career. He emphasized 
the need for improved educational-governmen- 
tal liaison, with the federal government pro- 
viding job and career information and evaluat- 
ing the college programs. Since most Foreign 
Service positions will be filled with college 
graduates, there still is the need for the general- 
ist with the broad educational background 
provided by college and university training. 

The Department of State has embarked on 
a new personnel program which has opened 
up additional and more varied employment 
opportunities for students interested in for- 
eign affairs. Most of the positions in the de- 
partment will henceforth be staffed by Foreign 
Service officers. The integration phase of the 
new program is designed to provide for greater 
interchangeability of personnel between posi- 
tions in the department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice while at the same time making it possible 
for new categories of specialists to enter the de- 
partment through the Foreign Service exam- 
ination process. Such specialties include, for 
example, various functions in the field of ad- 
ministrative management. The need for gen- 
eralists has also increased rather than dimin- 
ished. 

Mr. Wolk reviewed recruitment and place- 
ment policies from the point of view of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
stressing that each of the major work units of 
the department is highly professional and that 
most of the higher graded personnel are col- 
lege graduates—auditors, accountants, econo- 
mists, medical doctors, nonmedical specialists, 
social scientists, statisticians, and others. He 
made two suggestions for improving federal re- 
cruitment and placement: (1) that more col- 
lege-trained women be employed as secretarial 
personnel, from which level they may move to 
confidential or special assistants to high-level 
executives; and (2) that the Civil Service Com- 
mission and each of its regional offices have an 
office of college relations to facilitate successful 
federal participation in the currently keen 
competition for the best college graduates. 

In concluding the panel, the chairman again 
referred to the need to make positions in the 
federal service appear more exciting and to il- 
lustrate effectively the real challenges that they 
offer. So also must the colleges and universities 
“train future public servants to think clearly 


so as to be able to make wise decisions later.” 
The use of internship and postentry university 
education is desirable, “for what is needed are 
not only better managers, but administrators 
with insight and perspective.” 


Cities: Their Intergovernmental Relations 


Chairman—Harold F. Alderfer, Executive Sec- 
retary, Institute of Local Government, Penn- 
sylvania State University 


Panel—Weldon Cooper, Associate Director, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Rafael De J. Cordero, Con- 
troller, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
George H. Deming, Assistant to the Coor- 
dinator of Public Works Planning, Council 
of Economic Advisers; Wylie Kilpatrick, Re- 
search Professor, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, University of Florida; 
Paul Studenski, Professor of Economics, 
New York University; William G. Willis, 
Executive Director, Institute of Local Gov- 
ernment, University of Pittsburgh 


Reporter—Herbert Kaufman, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science, Yale University 


The flow of events has challenged the exist- 
ing forms of city government, Mr. Alderfer 
observed in his opening remarks, and has im- 
posed upon cities new demands and responsi- 
bilities that necessitate a fresh look at their re- 
lations with other governments. 

Mr. Studenski stressed the socio-economic 
factors that have driven people and businesses 
from the core cities to the suburbs in recent 
years. This trend he attributed to the revolu- 
tion in transportation and communication and 
power, traffic congestion at the center, better 
living conditions for middle income groups 
in the outlying areas, fear of aerial bombard- 
ment, and, in some instances, a quest by indus- 
try for cheaper labor and lower taxes. As a con- 
sequence, the social and economic structure of 
cities has been undergoing vast—and often det- 
rimental—alterations. 

This has had significant politico-administra- 
tive implications. Both central cities and sub- 
urbs have been placed under severe strains as a 
result of the exodus, and the need for regional 
integration has grown more imperative than 
ever. The increased use of grants-in-aid (one- 














fourth of the expenditures of cities and sub- 
urbs now come from state and federal grants) 
has helped metropolitan areas meet the new 
demands upon them, but overextension of the 
grant principle reduces the fiscal and admin 
istrative independence of local governments, 
and, at the same time, the entrance of state 
and federal governments into new functional 
areas (welfare, health, etc.) draws administra 
tive talent away from localities. The only solu 
tion to these problems is metropolitan integra- 
tion, and the states should undertake to com 
pel it if it is not forthcoming on a voluntary 
basis by the communities involved. 

Mr. Cooper noted that the county is a nat 
ural unit for metropolitan government in 
many areas of the country. Already, city-county 
relations have become inextricably interwoven 
in specific functional activities, and planned 
cooperation is now not only desirable but vir- 
tually inescapable even though it means some 
surrender of “sovereignty” for some units 
within the county. The concept that the 
county is merely an administrative subdivi- 
sion of the state should be replaced by the 
recognition that this is a viable unit for metro 
politan integration. 

Mr. Willis contended that the problem of 
intergovernmental relations between the cen 
tral city and other local units in metropolitan 
areas is not really a problem in intergovern- 
mental relations but essentially a problem in 
metropolitics. Intergovernmental cooperation 
needs to be racked up along with annexation 
and consolidation as an outmoded approach to 
a solution of the fundamental metropolitan 
issue. The economic unity of the metropolitan 
area needs to be strengthened but the preser 
vation of suburbia as a way of life is a parallel 
necessity. The solution is to develop an area 
responsibility for those governmental func- 
tions that are areal in nature. In some in 
stances, county governments can be modern 
ized for effective administration of area func- 
tions such as mass transportation, sanitation, 
arterial highways, and industrial zoning. In 
many instances, a new form of governmental 
machinery for area functions must be devised. 
Whether existing machinery is to be adapted 
or new machinery is to be devised, it is most 
important that the principle of areawide pop 
ular responsibility be recognized. The special- 
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purpose district or authority with extraterri- 
torial power is a threat to democratic govern- 
ment. Equally objectionable is the areal gov- 
ernment which owes its responsibility to the 
constituent local units. The way must be 
found, and is being found, in Allegheny 
County to take from both the central city and 
the other local units certain functions of an 
areal nature and to place the responsibility 
for their administration in an areal govern- 
ment initiated by the people of the area and 
responsible to them. 

Mr. Kilpatrick declared that, in state-city 
relations, the primary purpose of harmoniza- 
tion was only partly attained by home rule, 
which has been distorted and negatived by the 
continuance of archaic state definitions of lo 
cal powers and functions. These should be 
codified in the sense of modernized, not merely 
“prettied up.” State-city harmony will be fur- 
thered by state administrative supervision that 
refrains from displacing local management by 
state opinionation and seeks, instead, state 
regulation of city procedures and the joint 
preparation of service standards that mark out 
areas both of control and of freedom. In umpir- 
ing the allocation of resources commensurate 
with functional loads, the states have been 
overly concerned with outdated restrictions 
and underconcerned with devices, like tax sup 
plements and per capita grants, by which ur 
ban resources can be tapped for urban govern 
ments. Structurally, the most urgent need is 
for machinery to bring together federal, state, 
and local officials in a “common meeting 
ground” in different metropolitan and other 
areas. 

Municipal problems in Puerto Rico, said 
Mr. Cordero, are just the reverse of those on 
the mainland. There, central control of munic- 
ipalities (which include the rural areas of 
the island; there are no townships or counties) 
is so complete that the greatest difficulty is 
not metropolitan integration but devolution of 
greater autonomy upon the municipal govern- 
ments. Central regulation of municipal affairs 
in the greatest detail, as well as provisions of 
many local services by the central government 
(including fire protection), has left the mu 
nicipalities with virtually no self-government. 
Though Mr. Cordero called for action to give 
greater freedom to the localities, he also cau 
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tioned that this is something that must come 
gradually, as the local governments are 
strengthened, because the localities are not 
prepared to take over many of the tasks now 
performed for them. 

Mr. Deming examined relations between the 
federal government and the cities, and began 
by asserting that direct federal-city relations, 
bypassing the states, would be undesirable even 
if they were possible. They would be inethi 
cient, he argued, and would complicate mat 
ters instead of clarifying them. 

A problem that has plagued the federal gov- 
ernment in determining the allocation of aid 
to localities through the states has been the 
difficulty in assessing the fiscal ability of cities 
and other local governments, and he urged 
states and localities to do the spadework in 
developing methods of systematic evaluation. 
Another problem has been the difficulty of de 
termining into which areas the federal govern 
ment should enter with its aid programs; Mr. 
Deming adopted the position of William An- 
derson that such measures should be adopted 
only when Congress is convinced that there is 
a “substantial national interest in establishing 
a nationwide service.” There is now some dis- 
agreement on the existence of such a national 
interest in education, but there is a much 
higher consensus on the desirability of a na 
tional highway program. 

In the discussion from the floor, Mr. Samuc! 
C. May of the University of California agreed 
with Mr. Studenski that state action is required 
if integration is to be achieved, and reported 
that progress had been made by annexation, 
by state action, and by development of county 
services in the Los Angeles area. An obstacle 
to integration has been local dedication to 
“home rule,” which often turns out to mean 
protection of existing, excessively small, inade 
quate units of government. Mr . Kaufman pro- 
tested that the panel and floor discussions had 
not given sufficient attention to parties and 
politics, to which Messrs. Willis and Studenski 
replied that the necessity for winning popular 
support as a prerequisite to effective action was 
a tacit premise of the discussions. However, 
Mr. Willis took exception to the proposition 
that states could compel metropolitan integra- 
tion, and was joined in this by Mr. Harvey 
Walker of Ohio State University and by Mr. 
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Deming, who added that time is a necessary 
ingredient in the process as evidenced by the 
seven years of planning and negotiation re- 
quired to put the Toronto plan into effect. 


Executive Selection and Development 


Chairman—James M. Mitchell, Assistant to the 
Director, National Science Foundation 


Panel—William Oncken, Chief, Training and 
Development Division, Office of Civilian 
Personnel, Department of the Army; Julian 
H. Orr, City Manager, Portland, Maine; 
John A. Perkins, President, University of 
Delaware; Mottram Torre, M.D., Depart- 
ment of Medicine, Columbia University 


Reporter—Henry M. Willard, Assistant Chief, 
Examining and Placement Division, First 
U. S. Civil Service Region, Boston 


In a recent article in Harper’s Peter Drucker 
said: “The development of competence, skill 
and imagination among managers is probably 
the greatest necessity any business, let alone 
the economy, faces.” Using this remark as a text 
the panel discussed the problems of selection 
and development of executives in national, 
state, and local government, and in universities 
—the top personnel in approximately the $10,- 
ooo or higher salary class, who are placed in 
their positions not through political selection 
but on the basis of choice of the best qualified. 

Before considering factors in selection and 
development it is necessary to answer the ques- 
tion: “What are the critically important jobs 
the executive must do, and what are the quali- 
ties he must have to do these jobs?” It was 
agreed that the executive's job goes far beyond 
what is connoted in the frequently heard terms 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and 
the like. Among other things he must develop 
an effective team to get the work done; he must 
delegate authority, and at the same time accept 
final responsibility; he must be able to make 
risk-taking decisions without undue fretting; 
and above all through an empathy or “feel” 
for the circumstances of a situation, he must 
intuitively know what has to be done and when 
is the best time to do it. Subject matter knowl- 
edge in budgeting, financial control, or other 
fields is necessary up to a point, but in this re- 
spect top management is not greatly distin- 
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guished from middle management. For the ex- 
ecutive a different and additional set of skills 
and abilities is needed—qualities such as crea 
tiveness and imagination; ability to inspire 
others through the exhilaration he feels in his 
job and is able to make contagious; and, hope- 
fully, a sense of humor which frequently is his 
salvation. 

How, then, as a practical matter select ex 
ecutives who have these essential abilities and 
qualities? The relative value and usefulness of 
three types of instruments of selection were 
weighed: the interview, the background ap 
praisal, and written tests. 

The interview, it was agreed, can make a 
substantial contribution in the selection proc- 
ess. It gives opportunity for a careful inquiry 
into a candidate's motivation in seeking or con- 
sidering the job. It can reveal a good deal as to 
whether he has the presence needed for the po- 
sition. Asking him what he does with his lei 
sure time may be revealing. From the interview 
it is possible to judge, at least to a degree, 
whether the candidate is the kind of person 
who is likely to fit into the organization, and 
whether his views and outlook are in essential 
harmony with those of the person who is doing 
the hiring. 

What about the background appraisal? This 
can be made from a number of different 
sources, but chiefly from the candidate's own 
statement of his experience, and through con 
tact with those who are familiar with his work 
It is necessary to know whether the persons 
questioned will give an honest appraisal. Many 
will hesitate to give adverse comments in writ 
ing, but will be.more frank in their appraisal 
if the contact is by telephone or in person. The 
background check, if systematically carried 
out, can provide answers to critical questions 
concerning the candidate, such as: how well 
has he gotten along with his work associates? 
with those outside his organization? how is he 
respected in his substantive field? in what ways 
in his record has he demonstrated qualities of 
imagination, creativeness, drive, adaptability, 
or other characteristics important for success in 
the executive position to be filled? 

While written tests, including projective 
type tests, are being used to an increasing ex 
tent by private industry in selecting executives, 
the panel questioned the extent of their useful 
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ness as applied to the selection process in gov- 
ernment. For one thing, it must be remem- 
bered that in the typical public service situa 
tion the executive job is seeking the man, 
rather than the man seeking the job; to impose 
a written test might well mean that some of the 
best candidates would withdraw in preference 
to subjecting themselves to the test. There is 
the fundamental question, too, as to how fat 
written tests, even of the projective type, really 
test those intangible qualities we are looking 
for in the executive. However, it was agreed 
that written tests can be useful, for example, as 
part of a screening process in reducing an ex 
cessive number of candidates to a smaller 
group; at lower organizational levels they are 
helpful in identifying employees with high 
management potential (this applies also in the 
|MA type of situation); and they can be used 
as a check against the conclusions of a back 
ground appraisal and interview. In short, 
though the value of written tests for purposes 
of executive selection in government is limited, 
they cannot be written off. 

I he concepts of executive development have 
taken on new emphases in recent years. A great 
deal of attention is being paid by top manage 
ment in many organizations to identifying 
younger employ¢es with a real potential as fu 
ture executives. Job rotation has proved an ef- 
fective device. It helps to uncover those who 
are most adaptable and quickest to learn, it 
gives diversity of experience and promotes the 
broader view, and as a by-product it tends to 
decrease compartmentalization, Because of the 
disruption to an on-going organization, job ro- 
tation is difficult to arrange at the higher execu- 
tive levels and is therefore more suitable for 
middle management personnel. Furthermore, 
job rotation is more adaptable to larger organi 
zations as in state and national government 
than it is to municipalities and smaller organi 
zations. However, many of the same benefits 
could be obtained if there were more flexibility 
for people to go from one jurisdiction or or 
ganization to another. 

The seminar or management training course 
(under various titles and usually offered by a 
university) is another popular method of ex 
ecutive development. The newer trend is to 
put less emphasis on technical managerial 
skills and more emphasis on gaining through 
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these seminars a breadth of view and under- 
standing, or even on making up for deficiencies 
in earlier education. The aim of these de- 
velopmental programs is in part, at least, to 
enable the executive to avoid getting lost in the 
minutiae of his job, and instead, to gain per- 
spective, to be better able to take the longer 
view and see the larger objectives. 

A further factor to consider in executive de- 
velopment is psychic income. This concerns the 
satisfactions in a person's job over and above 
monetary compensation—the things that really 
make his job worthwhile, such as a feeling that 
he belongs to “a going concern” with a hopeful 
future, respect for his work and recognition of 
its importance (status considerations), a belief 
that there are opportunities for development, 
and a sense of security that permits planning 
ahead with reasonable confidence. The wise 
executive will direct his efforts toward increas- 
ing this psychic income factor, not only for 
himself and his subexecutives, but also for 
those in the organization who are being de- 
veloped as future executives. 


Organization, Methods and Management 


Chairman—William F. Howell, Director of Ad- 
ministration, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


Panel—Donald Axelrod, Chief Examiner, Man- 
agement, Division of the Budget, New York 
State; Earl DeLong, Arlington, Virginia; 
Weldon T. Ellis, Deputy Director, Man- 
power and Organization, Department of the 
Air Force; William J. Sheppard, Assistant to 
the Deputy Director for Management, For- 
eign Operations Administration 


Reporter—William ]. DeNuccio, Assistant to 
the Director, Department of Administration, 
State of Rhode Island 


Mr. Sheppard made a general statement 
about organization and management in the 
federal government, and its relationship in 
government and business enterprises. He sees 
tendencies toward two changes in “organiza- 
tion and management” in the federal govern- 
ment within last few years. First, organization 
and management as an organized function has 
tended to disappear in some major agencies. 


The Bureau of the Budget, which formerly ex- 
ercised strong leadership in this field, now 
stresses its fiscal and program responsibilities 
more. Second, there is a reemphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of line agencies. Among those 
forces affecting organization and management 
as an organized function are (1) the growing 
tendency to stress total responsibility of line 
operators, without “external” interference, (2) 
new concepts in management outside of gov- 
ernment (operations research, electronics, hu- 
man relations), (3) the backgrounds in busi- 
ness-management of new governmental ap- 
pointees, and (4) the increased use of private 
consulting management firms. 

While the tendency today seems away from 
strong central management it will move less 
rapidly as both line and staff operators adjust 
to circumstances, and to each other. Some 
modifications are needed to assist in these ad- 
justments. For example, management units 
must become more responsive to the needs of 
operating officials. Top management support 
will be forthcoming if O & M units are solving 
real problems of top management. 

Also, there is need for better balanced or- 
ganization and management staffs. Many times 
in the past, administrative generalists were 
brought into the government service and 
taught administrative or management tech- 
niques. Benefit would be derived if this process 
were occasionally reversed, and practitioners 
of management, with business or industrial- 
engineering educations, were recruited and 
then familiarized with the public context of 
government administration. 

The experience of state and municipal gov- 
ernments, especially that of New York State, 
was described by Mr. Axelrod. He stressed that 
organization and management as a function 
emanating from the central fiscal control 
agency is in full bloom although a correspond- 
ing development has not taken place on the de- 
partmental level. 

The growth of the O & M function in state 
government has been rapid, and it is now rec- 
ognized by staff and operating agencies alike as 
a valuable tool of responsible management. 
California, Connecticut, Oregon, and Ken- 
tucky, as well as New York, are placing in- 
creased emphasis on administrative manage- 
ment and/or analysis units. At the municipal 

















level, larger cities like New York, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia have also estab- 
lished management units. In short, the trend is 
an accelerated development of the organiza- 
tion and management function. 

There are signs of increasing decentraliza- 
tion of O & M units. New York State's experi- 
ence with management analysis has been so 
successful that it is expanding the function. In 
addition to the program carried on by the Ad- 
ministrative Management Unit of the Budget 
Division, thirteen agencies now have adminis 
trative planning units as the O & M units are 
called in New York State. 

Mr. Axelrod also underscored the obliga- 
tions of O & M units with respect to expendi- 
ture control in a broad sense. While adminis- 
trative improvements cannot always be meas 
ured in terms of dollars alone, nevertheless 
O & M units will be looked to in a period of 
tight budgets to effect savings and to expand 
services without increasing costs through man 
agement improvement. As a corollary to expen- 
diture control, Mr. Axelrod anticipated in 
creased participation by O & M staffs in the 
development of performance budgeting. While 
the effectiveness of O & M units varies with the 
support given to them by top management, 
that support can be developed by O & M ac 
complishments in promoting economical man 
agement and program effectiveness. 

Noting that time required him to overgen 
eralize, possibly unfairly, Mr. De Long took is 
sue with the preceding speakers for avoiding 
the primary reason for discussing this subject 
In his opinion the situation is that American 
governmental management is in general at 
least fifty years behind American technology. 
He asked not only this round table but the or 
ganization and methods profession generally to 
raise their sights high enough to attack the 
basic problem of this lag. 

He conceded examples which justify hope: 
nongovernmental especially 
where technology has strongly fertilized man 
agement; and in government, some portions of 
the field of military logistic and operational 
technology, where progress has been forced by 
the crucial stake of personal and national sur 
vival. 


management, 


He suggested that in the areas of better man- 
agement, it is recognized that organization is a 
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derivative from process; that the more laggard 
areas cling to a fallacy that process is something 
to be assigned in pieces to preestablished or- 
ganization. He stated that the bulk of O & M 
specialists in government still hold this latter 
and outmoded assumption, and thereby disable 
themselves for effective effort to bring govern- 
ment up to the challenge of the times. With 
credit to Mr. Louis Brownlow’s inspiration of 
the thought, Mr. De Long said that the re- 
quired reorientation might be aided by the 
gimmick of prohibiting the use of the pyra- 
midal organization chart. 

Mr. De Long considered the O & M group in 
government to be further disabled by miscon- 
ception of the function of the staff spectrum of 
organization, and by failure to make the O & 
M role a closely articulated part of a highly in 
tegrated staff function. He asserted that the 
greater part of the lag in governmental man 
agement is in the staff area, not with the opera- 
tor, and that the O & M practice, notwithstand 
ing, is to concentrate on nosing around the 
operator's business instead of facing up to the 
bigger problem in the staff backyard. 

He proposed, therefore, that we sort the O & 
M men from the boys to find the comparatively 
few who are full-fledged architects of system; 
that we focus their attention more heavily on 
the staff function for a while, to make it ca 
pable of giving the operator the foundation 
which he deserves in much greater measure 
than he is normally getting—the clear defini 
tion of the objectives and priorities which are 
to be the criteria of his accountability. 

Mr. Ellis confined his remarks to his experi 
ence with the Air Force. Since its separation 
from the Army in 1949, the Air Force has been 
gradually bringing into being its own philoso 
phy of management, which calls for giving the 
maximum possible authority to the command- 
ers or military managers. 

Managerial authority is meaningless without 
freedom to commit resources, Past attempts to 
“control” lower echelons have led to numerous 
ceilings on the use of manpower, equipment, 
and dollars. This has led to undue emphasis on 
the use of resources instead of on the job to be 
done. The Hoover Commission recognized this 
when it strongly urged the adoption of a per 
formance type budget. The Air Force philoso- 
phy calls for the maximum possible freedom to 
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commit resources with a commensurate accep- 
tance of responsibility for their use in achiev- 
ing the established goal. 

The Air Force Management Improvement 
Program is geared around developing manage- 
ment systems for use by the military managers 
instead of for use on them. The approach is 
through improved practices and procedures 
both Air-Force-wide and at the grass-roots 
level. The Air Force is developing an inte- 
grated accounting, coding, costing, reporting, 
and budgeting system. At the same time, ex- 
periments with the latest mechanical and elec- 
tronic data processing and computing machin- 
ery are under way. The organization and meth- 
ods staffs throughout the Air Force are playing 
a key part in helping establish the new man- 
agement system. 

The discussion by the panel participants and 
from the floor indicated considerable disagree- 
ment as to the basic concept and approach of 
an organization and management program, 
with some emphasis on the primacy of eff- 
ciency and some on programming as the major 
objective of an organization and management 
program. It was clear that the participants con- 
sidered organization, management, and meth- 
ods in a state of change from the point of view 
of accepted concepts, management acceptances, 
and methods of procedure. 

While changes envisioned for the future 
might well lead to decentralized management 
units in larger public agencies, it was con- 
cluded that in most states and municipalities, 
size and limitations on the number of qualified 
people would tend toward more centralized 
functions for organization, management, and 
methods responsibilities. 


The Nation’s Scientific Programs 


Chairman—Don K. Price, Vice President, The 
Ford Foundation 


Opening Speaker—C, E. Sunderlin, Deputy Di- 
rector, National Science Foundation 


Panel—Thomas H. Johnson, Director of Re- 
search, Atomic Energy Commission; Charles 
M. Mottley, Director, Planning Division, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development; Gerald F. 





Tape, Deputy Director, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory 


Reporter—Hubert Marshall, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Political Science, Stanford University 


The session was devoted to an examination 
of a number of administrative and policy prob- 
lems confronting those in charge of the fed- 
eral government's expanding program of sci- 
entific research. Special attention was devoted 
to the problem of organiz.ag to secure scientific 
advice, the role of the federal government in 
creating new research instrumentalities, and 
government-university relations. 

Mr. Sunderlin opened the session by outlin- 
ing the growth of government research. Federal 
research expenditures have grown from slightly 
more than $100,000,000 in 1940 to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 or 3 per cent of the fed- 
eral budget in 1955. Before World War II 
agencies such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Weather Bureau, and Public Health Serv- 
ice received most of the federal funds devoted 
to research; today, the Defense Department, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics account for 
75 per cent of all federal research expenditures. 

To appraise going research programs and ad- 
vise on proper levels of expenditure, new or- 
ganizations have had to be created and new 
functions assumed by existing organizations. 
Among agencies with such responsibilities, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment have emerged as significant. Although 
much consideration is given to maintaining 
balance in the government's research program, 
there are many today who question whether 
optimum balance has been achieved between 
government and private research, military and 
nonmilitary research, basic and applied re- 
search, and natural science and social science 
research. Disquieting is the fact that 98 per cent 
of all federal research expenditures are in the 
natural sciences; only 2 per cent are in the 
social sciences. 

The discussion shifted next to the problem 
of securing advice on conduct of the nation’s 
scientific programs. Mr, Mottley discussed the 
constant conflict between immediate and long- 
range needs in the Defense Department's sci- 
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entific research and development program. To 
secure advice in this area, the department has 
turned to operations research (conducted both 
within the department and by outside groups 
such as the Rand Corporation) and to advisory 
committees of various types. Ihe Assistant Sec 
retary of Defense for Research and Develop- 
ment is aided by a large number of part-time 
advisory panels whose work has been divorced 
from coordination and implementation in 
order to keep them free of jurisdictional dis 
putes among the three services. He is also ad- 
vised by a Research and Development Policy 
Council composed of full-time employees with 
line responsibility for various segments of the 
program. There was a general discussion of the 
relative value of part-time advisory groups and 
full-time staff assistance, with a consensus that 
the latter often provides the most valuable ad- 
vice while the former provide a degree of demo- 
cratic understanding and consent in the scien- 
tific community and among interested groups. 

Mr. Tape next outlined the role of the gov- 
ernment in creating new research instrumen- 
talities. World War II demonstrated the great 
value of group research. Some research of this 
sort is done within defense agencies, but for 
various reasons the government has sought to 
contract out the larger portion. This has led to 
experimentation with a number of instrumen 
talities such as the Argonne National Labora- 
tory (managed by a single university), Brook- 
haven National Laboratory (a corporate entity 
formed by a group of universities), Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (managed by an indus- 
trial corporation), and the Rand Corporation 
(a private research organization supported al- 
most wholly by government funds). Research 
instrumentalities of the sort described are nec- 
essary because the magnitude of the operation 
in most cases is so great that no one university 
could undertake it as part of its regular research 
program. This is true even of the Brookhaven 
program which is focused primarily on basic 
research in physics, chemistry, biology, and re- 
lated disciplines which, but for the enormous 
size of the program, could be handled by the 
constituent universities in their individual ca- 
pacities. 

Following Mr. Tape’s presentation, the dis- 
cussion focused on the criteria used to deter 
mine whether research should be conducted 


within the sponsoring federal agency or con- 
tracted out to a research organization. It was 
generally agreed that well-formulated criteria 
are lacking and that chance and accident play 
an important role. Nevertheless experience of- 
fers certain guide lines. Mr. Mottley indicated 
that the Defense Department is coming in- 
creasingly to rely upon its own operations re- 
search for aid in decision-making, largely be- 
cause an intimate knowledge of the department 
and its problems is required. ‘The objectivity of 
inside research was questioned, and the AEC 
experience was cited to show that operations 
research, if properly organized, can raise and 
provide answers to many vital questions which 
administrators shudder to contemplate. 

Weapons research and basic research, which 
require no intimate knowledge of Defense De- 
partment policy or operations, can often be 
farmed out to good advantage. A major rea- 
son for contracting research is that government 
laboratories develop a vested interest in their 
programs and are difficult to abolish once the 
work is completed. Security considerations, 
however, sometimes dictate that research be 
conducted “in-house.” Not long ago, after ex- 
haustive study, the Defense Department de- 
cided to contract out a major part of its bio- 
logical warfare well-known 
chemical company. After long consideration, 
the chemical company refused to undertake 
the work. A study of the factors affecting such 
decisions might lead in the direction of de- 
veloping criteria to determine the circum- 
stances under which research should be con- 
tracted out or kept in-house. 


research to a 


The discussion turned finally to the problem 
of government-university relations in the con- 
duct of research. The government has two 
wholly different relationships with universities. 
The first is the traditional one of offering fel- 
lowships and research grants to individuals and 
groups as a means of attaining governmental 
objectives while at the same time supporting 
the long-standing interest of universities in 
both training and research. The second is 
through support of laboratories such as Los 
Alamos or Argonne which in effect are govern 
mental instrumentalities even though managed 
by universities. 

Mr. Johnson, in discussion of the AEC pro 
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gram, pointed out that the basic mission of 
the government agency often determines the 
kind of relationship it has with universities. 
Thus the AEC is directed by law to do weapons 
research, atomic power research, and basic re- 
search related to atomic energy. Clearly the first 
two assignments can be handled better in labo- 
ratories such as Argonne or Los Alamos; basic 
research, on the other hand, is easily handled 
by universities and often strengthens the teach- 
ing function as well. Despite this fact, the com- 
mission recognizes the danger of government 
domination of the university research effort, 
and secks to aid universities in protecting them- 
selves from the predatory government dollar. 
Thus the government has been willing to con- 
tract a vast amount of research to Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology because M.L.T. 
has always been research oriented and has been 
able to digest large sums of government money 
without losing its independence. Contracting 
this amount of research to other institutions 
would make them wholly dependent upon the 
government and might seriously impair the 
teaching function. 

Finally, Mr. Sunderlin raised four questions 
which provoked considerable discussion but no 
firm conclusions, (1) Should universities engage 
in classified research? There was some con- 
sensus that university personnel develop such a 
distaste for classification that they become dis- 
interested in the projects themselves. Should 
single universities be asked to engage in the 
management of national laboratories, such as 
Argonne and Los Alamos, particularly when 
these contribute little if anything to the or- 
ganic teaching and research functions of the 
sponsoring institution? Another problem is 
created by the fellowship program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Last year the foun- 
dation granted approximately 700 fellowships. 
Of the recipients, more than 100 went to Har- 
vard University. Is this concentration at a sin- 
gle university in the national interest? Finally, 
Mr. Sunderlin expressed concern that the mag- 
nitude of government support for research at 
universities might lead to financial instability 
at a number of institutions. 

The discussion ended on a humorous note 
when it was pointed out that one prominent 
university recently outlawed classified disserta- 
tions after it proved impossible to assemble 





faculty committees with the necessary security 
clearance to review the quality of the work. 


Functions of the Budget Office 


Chairman—Frank M. Landers, Director, 
Budget Division, Department of Adminis- 
tration, Michigan 


Panel—Fred K. Hoehler, Consultant to the 
Board of Directors, The New World Founda- 
tion; Arnold Kotz, Program Analyst, Finan- 
cial Management, Office of the Deputy Comp- 
troller, Department of the Navy; William 
H. Sherman, Comptroller and Finance Offi- 
cer, Town of Greenwich, Connecticut 


Reporter—John P. Wildnauer, Assistant Budget 
Director, Westchester County, New York 


The chairman opened the panel with the 
stated purpose of eliciting a joint session with 
the audience, and this objective was achieved. 
The discussion ranged from the diversity of 
functions performed by budget offices through 
techniques to criteria for budget formulation, 
and from hypotheses to Milwaukee booster 
stations. 

Mr. Landers gave the results of a recent poll 
of the functions of state budget offices. The 39 
replies yielded the following information: 


Number 
Function Performing 

Preparation of the budget to be 

submitted 39 
Budget execution 36 
Research 34 
O & M and related activities 26 
Legislative reference 20 
Central accounting (all or part) 19 
Purchasing (all or part) 8 
Architectural and engineering 

services Y] 
Post audit 5 
Personnel 2 


Other functions performed in single instances 
range from making movies to operating motor 
pools. 

Environment and organization determine 
the functions which a budget office performs. 
William Sherman cited the pattern of decen- 
tralized organization with centralized finance 
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in Greenwich, Connecticut. The thesis was ad- 
vanced that the diversity of functions per- 
formed in budget offices is the result of circum- 
stances rather than a planned development 
of true budget functions. As new specialties and 
the need to provide them on a governmentwide 
basis have developed, they have been placed 
in the office which views the governmental or- 
ganization as a whole. The current trend, how- 
ever, seems in the direction of placing organic 
functions in departments of administration 
rather than in the budget office. 

The idea was examined that budgeting and 
planning are interdependent functions, which 
should be located close to the executive, though 
pot necessarily in the same office. This con- 
cept stems from the view that budgeting at its 
irreducible minimum consists primarily of 
planning and preparation, with the program 
budget the ideal form of presentation. 

At this point, Mr. Sherman advanced the 
thesis that control of budget operation should 
be divorced from the budget office and lodged 
in the executive, who has both the authority 
and the responsibility for programs, in contrast 
to the budget director’s. As a corollary, such 
functions as O & M should be placed in the 
operating departments. There was limited 
agreement in the panel to a modification of 
this thesis whereby the budget office would set 
standards to measure the work or examine the 
soundness of the systems or standards, but not 
the details of monthly statements, except on a 
sampling basis. This was to enable operating 
people to carry out their programs with a 
minimum of interference. 

The feeling prevailed, however, that budget 
control should remain in the budget office 
which should be especially involved in _per- 
formance, since the knowledge derived thereby 
would be vital to the apportionment of re- 
sources in future budgets. 

Mr. Kotz developed this theme by discussing 
total resources as the frame of reference in 
which a budget must be made—the funda 
mental key to budget policy. He defined budg 
eting as a system of rationing scarce resources 
to accomplish given program objectives in a 


stated time period. The resources comprise ma- 


terials; plant and equipment; manpower, in 
cluding technology and skills; and money. The 
budget office must aid top management in 


reaching decisions on allocating the scarce re- 
sources to competing programs. 

The dynamic environment in which policy 
decisions are made affects fiscal policy. On the 
national level, in a period of international ten- 
sion short of war, for example, the amount of 
money allocated for defense programs may be 
influenced by considerations of a balanced 
budget, tax programs, and debt limitations. By 
contrast, in a situation of war mobilization the 
primary resources considerations may be the 
availability and productivity of manpower, 
and the abundance or scarcity of specific 
materials and facilities. In any government, 
the total resources of the community are the 
basic considerations upon which budget policy 
must rest, with due consideration to social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors. 

Mr. Hoehler stated that the budget must be 
comprehensive. Consideration should be given 
to the needs of independent commissions and 
other agencies and activities which may be out- 
side the formal ken of the budget proper. The 
budget office is of great assistance to the line 
departments, providing both guidance and di- 
rection and serving as a referee in balancing 
programs and in evaluating programs and per- 
formance. The budget director should report 
to the people not only the dollars spent but the 
services performed by government departments 
and agencies. He must subordinate himself to 
the executive and the elected policy-makers in 
order to fulfill this role properly. 


Intergovernmental Relations in Public 
Health 


Chairman—VW) illiam Anderson, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, University of Minnesota 


Panel—Berwyn F. Mattison, M.D., Secretary of 
Health, Department of Health, Pennsyl- 
vania; Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare; William 
C. Spring, Jr., M.D., DeLamar Professor of 
Public Health Practice, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University 

Reporter—Alice Perch, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Health Department, City of Milwaukee 


Mr. Anderson, presently serving as a member 
of the federal Commission on Intergovern- 
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mental Relations, reviewed briefly the complex 
problems confronting the commission. It has 
studied possible solutions to problems in the 
fields of responsibility, allocation of functions, 
grants-in-aid, administration, cooperation, cen- 
tral supervision over state and local programs, 
financing, equalization of costs, and minimum 
standards. Health is an important field, with 
problems similar to those in all other phases 
of government. 

Grants-in-aid have served as a principal 
means of inducing cooperation between the 
federal government and the states, Mr. Ander- 
son said. However, a number of questions need 
to be answered. Do grants stimulate state pro- 
grams? Are specific categorical grants wise? 
How can proper balance between services be 
maintained? Is equalization through grants 
justifiable? What is the total effect of federal 
grants-in-aid on local and state self-govern- 
ment? Is national supervision over the states 
excessive? 

Dr. Spring outlined the public health func- 
tions of the several levels of government. The 
Hoover Commission Task Force Report on 
Federal Medical Services lists a myriad of or- 
ganizations interested in public health. Health 
functions of the federal government are dis- 
tributed among 26 departments and agencies 
and 66 administrative units. The 1950 Public 
Health Service Publication #184, Distribution 
of Health Services in the Structure of State Gov- 
ernments, indicates that each state has a dif- 
ferent organization. Each state, however, has a 
health department or its equivalent, and no 
state has fewer than ten major agencies con- 
cerned with health functions. At the local level, 
health activities are administered by a multi- 
plicity of governmental units—counties, town- 
ships, villages, cities, or districts—with part- 
time or full-time health departments. Major 
agencies concerned with health activities in- 
clude welfare departments, educational insti- 
tutions, and public works departments. 

While each level of government has its own 
public health structure, no one of them is in- 
dependent of the others. Local public health 
functions and responsibilities merge into those 
of the state, and state functions and responsi- 
bilities into those of the federal government. 

Local health departments render on-the-spot 
direct services to the people. Town and city 


health departments were established early in 
our national history, and townships or civil 
districts have been used extensively in an at- 
tempt to serve rural areas. With the develop- 
ment of good roads and rapid transportation, 
countywide health departments and joint city- 
county health organizations are being estab- 
lished. Larger administrative units for public 
health services have been forced upon us by 
the need to raise enough public tax funds to 
support a minimum staff of qualified public 
health workers. It is reconimended that an ad- 
ministrative unit should contain at least 50,000 
people. The basic programs of local health de- 
partments consist of vital statistics; control of 
communicable diseases; environmental sanita- 
tion; laboratory services; hygiene of maternity, 
infancy, and childhood; and health education. 
Adult hygiene and the control of chronic dis- 
eases are being added to this list. 

State health departments establish standards 
to be met by those appointed to local health po- 
sitions, and local units of government have 
found it necessary to turn to the state health 
departments for assistance in finding capable 
candidates for such positions. Direct personal 
services by the states are limited largely to the 
provision of traveling specialized personnel 
and mobile equipment, such as mobile chest, 
venereal disease, and dental clinics, to local 
areas unable to afford them. In general, the 
functions of a state health department consist 
of: promotion of full-time local health depart- 
ments; financial aid to local health depart- 
ments; a minimum of direct services compatible 
with good local health practices; development 
of broad plans, policies, and standards; opera- 
tion of in-service training programs; research,. 
both administrative and technical; and evalua- 
tion of local and state problems and programs. 

Direct beneficiaries received 75 per cent of 
the 1954 federal health appropriations for 
medical care and hospital construction. The 
federal government provides complete medical 
services for 4 million people, mostly military. 
Facilities are available to 20 million, of whom 
seven-eighths are veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities who state inability to pay. 
Occupational medical programs are conducted 
for 2.5 million federal civilian employees. 
Other groups assisted include Indians, mer- 
chant seamen, federal prisoners, lepers, and 














narcotic addicts. Expenditures total $1,600 mil- 
lion. Indirect federal services include grants- 
in-aid, consultative and advisory services to the 
states, loan of personnel, and research and edu- 
cational grants. 

Dr. Spring concluded by calling attention 
to the need of intra- as well as inter-govern- 
mental relations in public health. 

Dr. Mattison pointed out that the states have 
many different patterns of political units, with 
each local unit opposing any program that will 
by-pass it. “To use townships as public health 
units is foolhardy. Large population units such 
as counties must be used to be effective.’ Health 
units should have representation on county 
boards to be successful. 

here must be community organization par- 
ticipation in public health programs. People 
who represent religious, professional, labor, 
political, and business groups are the thought- 
ful component elements of a community. Rep 
resentation of these groups in the original plan- 
ning provides avenues of communication and 
prevents distrust if the official agency is set up 
without representatives of these important 
groups. 

Where the consolidation of small local health 
units is concerned, the question often asked 
is: “If we come into the county health depart- 
ment, what will we get that we are not getting 
now? What do you have to offer?” Here is 
where the public health program must be 
clearly defined. Liberal offers must be made of 
wide-scope sanitation inspection, public health 
nursing, extensive immunization programs not 
already in operation, case finding for tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease contact followup, physi- 
cal therapy after poliomyelitis, cancer control 
programs, and health education. ““The most 
effective procedure is to determine what a com 
munity wants and needs before deciding who 
is to do it!” 

Dr. Scheele stated that the federal programs 
were planned to do “all things for all people.” 
He came prepared to discuss five pertinent 
questions which had been drafted as a basis for 
the panel session. 
stimulate 
health activities, both in programs and in geo 


1. Do the grant-in-aid systems 
graphical areas, where they are most needed? 
Dr. Scheele stated that programs in geograph- 
ical areas are difficult to evaluate. Generally 
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speaking, it seems true that, when coupled with 
research, demonstrations, consultations, and 
training, public health grants-in-aid have sig- 
nificantly stimulated health programs in geo- 
graphical areas where they are most needed. 
He presented the following statistics: 


Number of 
States and Territories with Programs 


2 years 2 years 
Program before grant after grant 
Venereal disease 36 49 
Tuberculosis 40 53 
Cancer 21 52 
Mental health 26 52 
Heart disease 8 51 


Programs have developed more rapidly in 
the South where experts agree public health 
problems were great. Least development has 
occurred in the Plains and Rocky Mountain 
states where populations are more dispersed 
and where health conditions are above average. 

Since the first federal grant in 1936, state and 
local expenditures for public health services 
have risen rapidly in relation to the amounts 
of federal funds provided. Of more significance 
is the fact that the grants have had a particu- 
larly stimulating effect on appropriations in 
the states with lowest per capita income. The 
major federal role is research, technical assist- 
ance, and demonstrations. 

2. Are changes needed in the philosophy 
and administration of the several grant-in-aid 
programs to secure the most productive use of 
limited financial resources? Some changes in 
philosophy and administration would result in 
more productive use of present resources. The 
current administration's proposals for revision 
of public health legislation are based on a con 
viction that three concepts should be stressed: 
(a) provide greater flexibility in the use which 
states can make of grant funds; (b) encourage 
use of grant funds to extend and improve pub- 
lic health services; and (c) use grant funds on a 
“pinpointed” special project basis. 

3. Are changes in administrative arrange- 
ments needed to make the best use of limited 
personnel resources? Better use should be made 
of limited personnel resources, and before these 
resources are enlarged it is necessary to deter- 
mine what kinds of new skills need to be added. 
Better supervision should be encouraged to 
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secure maximum service from existing person- 
nel and public health jobs should be studied to 
determine to what extent nonprofessional per- 
sonnel can perform some of the duties now 
taking up the time of professionals. Vigorous 
recruitment for additional personnel should be 
continued and also the training of personnel, 
both in-service and academic. Additional funds 
have been requested for training purposes. 

4 and 5. How can the activities of the several 
levels of government be more effectively co- 
ordinated? How can the channels of communi- 
cation among the several levels of government 
be improved, both for the planning and for 
the administration of programs? Mechanisms 
for effective intergovernmental cooperation 
and communication already exist in public 
health, and there is very real federal-state-local 
cooperation. Through the Conference of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, the American 
Public Health Association, and national or- 
ganizations representing individual professions 
and program specialities, there are many op- 
portunities to exchange views and plan to- 
gether. The nine regional public health offices 
provide day-to-day federal-state cooperation. 
Authority has been decentralized to these staffs 
to make final decisions in grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. At the state-local level, greater use is 
being made of “multicounty” health depart- 
ments. The coordination function of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is to bring together closely related activities 
such as public health, children’s services, pub- 
lic medical care, and rehabilitation. A real 
problem in the states is to get local governmen- 
tal units to join with larger units to make pub- 
lic health more effective at the local level. 


Social Security and Government Pension 
Systems 


Chairman—A, A, Weinberg, Consulting Actu- 
ary, Public Administration Service 


Panel-—-Earle Hayes, Secretary, Maine State Re- 
tirement System; William M. Huggins, Con- 
sulting Actuary, Philadelphia; H. Eliot Kap- 
lan, Counsel, Commission on Pensions, State 
of New York; Evelyn Sholund, Secretary, 
Public School Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund, Chicago 


Reporter—Herman Bye, Organization and 





Methods Examiner, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Baltimore 


In his introductory remarks Mr. Weinberg 
pointed out how important pensions have be- 
come in public administration. Public retire- 
ment plans were initiated as early as 1895 in 
Chicago. Many plans are much older than the 
Social Security Act. The passage of the federal 
act which provided exclusion of public em- 
ployees from coverage gave impetus to the es- 
tablishment of additional retirement systems 
for groups who had not hitherto had such 
systems. 

Pension plans serve useful personnel objec- 
tives and must not be considered just a hand- 
out. There are cost problems in many plans, 
however, which have never been adequately 
met. There also is resistance on the part of 
political bodies to providing adequate funds 
for retirement systems. Deficits or potential 
deficits exist in many such systems. Local gov- 
ernments may be interested in obtaining So- 
cial Security coverage for their employees as a 
means of freeing themselves from accrued ob- 
ligations. 

There are some obvious advantages of Social 
Security coverage for public employees, and 
public agencies. Two examples are: (a) mobil- 
ity—transfer of credits for people who are in 
and out of public employment; and (b) sur- 
vivors benefits—can local plans provide these 
at the same cost? 

On the other hand, we must consider 
whether Social Security is really a bargain. The 
ultimate rate. of 4 per cent for both employer 
and employee may not represent the maximum 
cost. A reduction in the retirement age, for 
example, would greatly increase costs. Except 
for small groups, which may have special char- 
acteristics, fundamental costs are the same re- 
gardless of whether the pension plans are fi- 
nanced at the federal, state, or local level, or 
privately. 

Miss Sholund said that the 1954 amendments 
to the Social Security Act provide optional 
coverage to public employee groups who are 
under a retirement system. Public employees 
will be asked within the next few years if they 
wish to be covered under the Social Security 
Act. In considering this question, major atten- 
tion must be given to costs. It is important, 











also, to consider the objectives of the Social 
Security Act and of local retirement systems 
and to decide whether the objectives to be 
achieved by coordination are worth while. The 
decision should not be based on cost factors 
alone. 

The purpose of the Social Security program 
is to provide a broad base of security for great 
masses of people. It is not meant to serve defi- 
nite personnel objectives as are public retire- 
ment plans. Public retirement plans help to 
recruit individuals for the public service, offer 
incentives for them to remain in public em- 
ployment, and reward long and faithful serv- 
ice. They serve the employer by helping to 
retire employees who have given faithful serv- 
ice but are no longer able to render productive 
service because of age. Many plans provide 
early optional retirement or disability retire- 
ment benefits. Such provisions are not included 
in the Social Security program. Local retire 
ment systems also contribute much to main- 
taining good morale. They can be geared to 
the specific working conditions and to the 
needs of local governmental units. In many 
instances, employees serve on the boards of 
trustees. Adjustments to meet local personnel 
problems are not possible under the Social Se 
curity Act. Miss Sholund stated that the bene 
fits provided under Social Security can be 
granted by local plans at the same cost, at least 
in the case of teachers’ retirement funds, while 
making it possible to give emphasis to the per 
sonnel aspects of the retirement plan. 

Problems of continuity of pension credits 
can be met by providing reciprocity between 
retirement systems. Those who do not make a 
career of the public service usually leave after 
only a few years and their Social Security status 
is not significantly affected. Personnel objec 
tives achieved by local retirement systems are 
sufficiently important to justify the expendi- 
tures required for proper financing. 

Mr. Kaplan said that he would like to chal- 
lenge the view that public pension plans were 
any longer viewed as a “reward” for long and 
faithful service. They are now considered as an 
essential part of an over-all pay plan, with part 
of the salary deferred and paid in the form of 
a pension. There were three main reasons for 
initiating public pension plans: (a) to protect 
employees and their families in cases where 
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the jobs were hazardous; (b) to enable employ- 
ers to retire superannuated employees; and (c) 
to make it compulsory upon persons to provide 
for their own retirement. 

In answering Mr. Weinberg’s point that a 
reduction in retirement age would greatly in- 
crease the cost of the Social Security Program, 
Mr. Kaplan suggested that it might easily go 
the other way. With increased longevity and 
the advances being made in improving health 
and increasing employment opportunities for 
older people we might, on a long-range basis, 
find ourselves raising rather than lowering the 
retirement age. 

Public pension plans were not designed to 
be insurance programs. Insurance features, col- 
lateral benefits such as disability and survivors, 
were added to public retirement plans because 
there was no Social Security program or any 
other system to provide for these other types 
of benefits. The question to be considered is 
how can you best provide for these collateral 
benefits in view of the possibilities presently 
available. 

The basic concept of the Social Security pro- 
gram is to provide a minimal subsistence bene- 
fit for everybody. The Social Security program 
is no substitute for pension plans. At most it 
supplements a pension plan. There is no direct 
relationship between individual contributions 
and individual benefits as in most retirement 
plans. Contributions go to a common fund 
which is used for everybody. Public servants 
should be obligated the same as all other 
citizens to contribute to the common fund 
which is used to provide a broad social security, 

The coordination proposals in the “Kaplan 
Committee” report would not take away any 
of the advantages of public retirement plans. 
Rather they would add survivors benefits for 
active and retired employees at a lower cost 
than these could be provided under most pen 
sion plans. 

Mr. Hayes discussed a study made for the 
Maine Legislature by an outside actuarial 
group. It recommended against coordinating 
the state retirement system with Social Secu- 
rity. Among the reasons were the following: 
cost comparisons must be based on providing 
like benefits under the plans being compared. 
Although on a short-term basis coordination 
would show savings, on a long-range basis the 
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level of premium costs for the state of Maine 
would be lower than the national average. 
Maine could, therefore, provide the same bene- 
fits under its own system at a lower cost than 
under a coordinated system. 

The group recognized that survivors benefits 
are attractive and recommended a supplemen- 
tary state plan to provide them. Also recom- 
mended were voluntary group life insurance 
and other supplemental benefits, all to be pro- 
vided under the state plan. 

Mr. Hayes said that employee groups in the 
state have been opposed to coordination right 
along. They fear that the state retirement plan 
will lose something under any integration pro- 
posal. There is a feeling also that those states 
which want Social Security coverage do not 
have much of a retirement system anyway, 
whereas the Maine system is rather a strong 
one. 

Mr. Huggins described many of the financial 
complexities of coordination of public retire- 
ment systems with Social Security. If you 
already have a fairly liberal system, with op- 
tional retirement at an earlier age, the adminis- 
trative complexities of any offset system be- 
come extremely difficult and it may not always 
be possible to provide equity without increas- 
ing the total cost to states and employees. 

Superimposing Social Security benefits on 
top of already adequate retirement benefits 
would result in abnormally large total retire- 
ment allowances and costs would be too great 
for the local governments and the employees 
to assume. Some form of coordination, there- 
fore, is essential. One of the major problems 
of offset provisions is that in the case of lower 
paid employees the offset would for practical 
purposes wipe out most of the pension to which 
they would be entitled under the retirement 
system. 

Administrative complications arise in de- 
termining the proper retirement allowance in 
cases where an employee has been working for 
the state for, let us say, 15 years out of 40 years 
of service and his Social Security benefits are 
based on his entire working life. It would not 
be equitable in such cases to offset the entire 
Social Security benefit against his retirement 
allowance from the state. Differences in retire- 
ment age—retirement prior to age 65—add 
greatly to this problem. 


Other complications arise in determining 
the proper rate of contribution. This may be 
partially solved by devising an integrated for- 
mula related only to the first $4,200 of earn- 
ings, which would provide retirement benefits 
independent of but geared to Social Security 
benefits. Even if this can be done successfully, 
however, we will find that savings which might 
be made in the early years of the coordinated 
plan would tend to disappear in later years, 
especially when the Social Security taxes are 
increased. Nevertheless there are the advan- 
tages under a coordinated system of providing 
continuity of coverage and survivors benefits. 


The Staff Function in the Eisenhower Ad- 

ministration 

Chairman—G. Homer Durham, Vice President, 
University of Utah 


Opening Speaker—Arthur S. Flemming, Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Mobilization 


Panel—Ralph W. Hardy, Vice President, Na- 
tional Association of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters; Joseph P. Harris, Professor of 
Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley; Leonard D. White, Ernest De Witt 
Burton Distinguished Service Professor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Maxwell M. Rabb, Secre- 
tary to the Cabinet 


Reporter—David S. Brown, Associate Professor 
of Public Administration and Coordinator, 
Air Force Advanced Management Program, 
George Washington University 


The discussion of the manner in which the 
Eisenhower administration-has organized and 
staffed the Executive Office of the President was 
divided basically into two parts: one, a descrip- 
tion by Mr. Flemming and Mr. Rabb of present 
staffing patterns; and two, a commentary by 
Messrs. Harris, White, and Hardy on their im- 
portance to governmental administration. Mr. 
Durham introduced the subject by noting the 
words of Robert E. Sherwood that he came out 
of five years of service near or in the Executive 
Office “with alarmed awareness of the risks 
we run of disastrous fallibility at the very top 
of our Constitutional structure.” He also cited 
Louis Brownlow’s 1937 statement that “the 














President needs help” and Mr. Brownlow’s fur- 
ther observation in his 1949 study of the Presi- 
dency that “the White House office still re- 
quires a better organization.” 

Mr. Flemming said that in his opinion signif- 
icant contributions had been made in the staff- 
ing of the Presidency during the first two years 
of the Eisenhower administration. In the White 
House itself several new positions have been 
created and an old institution, the Cabinet, 
organized so as to become a far more productive 
device than it has been in the past. Of the new 
positions, Mr. Flemming said that of the As- 
sistant to the President, now held by Sherman 
Adams, is perhaps the most important. Never 
before have such a variety and volume of duties 
been assigned to one man on the White House 
staff. The Assistant to the President has in 
reality become a chief of staff to the President. 

A second new position has been that of the 
Deputy Assistant to the President, now oc- 
cupied by General Wilton B. Persons who, in 
addition to acting as alter ego to Mr. Adams, 
also provides White House leadership in con- 
gressional relations. A third new position, that 
of Staff Secretary, provides a central control 
point for matters requiring a decision by the 
President. Colonel Andrew J]. Goodpaster fills 
this position. 

The emerging role of the Cabinet in the 
Eisenhower administration has resulted, Mr. 
Flemming said, from the fact that the President 
has taken a particular interest in it as an in- 
stitution. Out of the Cabinet has come a system 
of Cabinet subcommittees, as well as a commit- 
tee at the sub-Cabinet level made up of under- 
secretaries. Mr. Flemming said that he has 
been greatly impressed by the growing tendency 
of Cabinet members to attempt to put them- 
selves in the place of the President himself in 
thinking of the national interest, rather than 
in the more specialized interest they represent. 

Mr. Flemming also described the work of the 
National Security Council and the Operations 
Coordinating Board. He said that the President 
has presided at all meetings of the NSC since 
his term of office began, with the exception ol 
a few during the summer when he was in Den- 
ver. The Operations Coordinating Board is 
primarily responsible for the coordination of 
operating problems arising from the President's 
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decisions in NSC. By means of the OCB, re- 
sponsibility for administering these areas is as- 
signed. 

Mr. Flemming described the responsibilities 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in defense 
planning; the Council of Foreign Economic 
Policy, which was recently established under 
the chairmanship of Joseph Dodge; the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors; the Bureau of the 
Budget; and the President's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Governmental Organization, The chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission also is a 
member of the White House staff and sits with 
the Cabinet as the President's adviser on per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Flemming said that President Eisen- 
hower himself had played an important role 
not only in the staffing of the Executive Office 
but also in helping it to operate more effec- 
tively. He described the President as one of the 
most accomplished presiding officers he has 
ever observed. He participates vigorously in the 
discussion of problems with his staff but in a 
manner calculated to obtain maximum re- 
sponse from others. As soon as a weakness in 
the staff organization becomes apparent, the 
President moves quickly to make the necessary 
adjustments to prevent it from happening 
again. 

In referring to the Cabinet as “the Board of 
Directors of this greatest of all businesses,” Mr. 
Rabb said that he had, nevertheless, found very 
little in experience of help in stafhng it. 
Over the past year-and-a-half since the present 
Cabinet secretariat was established, a system 
has been developed to make the institution 
more useful than it has been before. All 
Cabinet meetings are now conducted on the 
basis of agenda prepared in advance. These 
agenda are developed by staff from problems in 
which there is administration-wide interest. 

Mr. Rabb said that he felt three conclusions 
could be reached as a result of the Eisenhower 
experience with the Cabinet. First, there is now 
much better coordination at the top level of 
government than before. Second, the general 
efficiency of government has been increased. 
Third, the teamwork concept has been sup- 
ported and strengthened. Mr. Rabb regarded 
this last as the Cabinet's most important 
achievement and one which had not been fore- 
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seen. Each member of the Cabinet, he said, now 
comes to the Cabinet table with a broad, ad- 
ministration-wide perspective instead of a 
purely departmental view. 

A general caution in evaluating the useful- 
ness of the Cabinet was expressed by the three 
other members of the panel. There was a feel- 
ing that too much should not be expected from 
the new White House secretariat, nor should 
there be too great an inclination to believe that 
the Cabinet had been made a fully useful in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Harris called attention to Arthur Mac- 
mahon’s commentary, following his study of 
the British Cabinet system, that there was no 
need for a similar device in the United States 
because the Cabinet here possessed no collec- 
tive responsibility. Mr. Harris said that he felt 
a significant advancement in staffing had been 
made by the present administration, but cau- 
tioned that too great an emphasis can be placed 
on form and procedure in staff work to the 
injury of substance. He noted also that too 
much emphasis on staff can result in “over- 
insulation” of a President from the persons and 
events he needs most to see. 

Mr. Hardy observed that the growth and 
importance of the President's personal staff had 
resulted in three major changes in Washington: 
(1) a change in presidential relationships with 
the congressional leaders and an increased re- 
liance on his own staff; (2) the establishment of 
formidable new lines of communication in gov- 
ernment, and between interest groups and gov- 
ernment, by the creation of a larger Executive 
Office staff; and (3) the increase of direct lines 
of contact between the public and persons on 
the White House staff. These developments, he 
felt, were resulting in the creation of a new role 
for the Presidency, the full import of which 
would not be apparent for some time to come. 

Mr. White said that he believed the present 
organization of the White House was vastly 
superior to that of any previous administration. 
Nevertheless, he felt that the problem of staffing 
the Presidency was fundamentally an insoluble 
one. The President's staff may be improved, but 
the basic problem is still that the Chief Execu- 
tive must know more than he can possibly know 
in the time available to him. 

Mr. White said that he was personally skepti- 
cal that the Cabinet could become real aid to 


the President. An as institution, the Cabinet is 
of a basically disintegrative nature. This was 
true in the early days of the Republic and has 
been true since. At times the conflict within the 
Cabinet and between Cabinet members and the 
President has become so great that the govern- 
ment was rocked by it. These forces for disinte- 
gration, he said, are the result of forces in 
American life that no institution can overcome. 
Devices such as the Cabinet secretariat can un- 
doubtedly be of assistance in enforcing a na- 
tional perspective. But the problems facing in- 
dividual members of the Cabinet are basically 
problems which evade and escape mechanics. 
Mr. Flemming, in a final comment, said that 
he agreed with Mr. White, but that he felt more 
optimism for the future of the Cabinet. He sug- 
gested that Cabinets have played and will con- 
tinue to play different roles in different ad- 
ministrations, and that the present role of the 
Cabinet in providing the President with advice 
from a variety of sources was the role which 
President Eisenhower had selected for it and 
one in which it appeared to be making the 
greatest contribution. He said that he felt this 
and other staff aids introduced by the Eisen- 
hower administration will have a great deal of 
influence on the future of the American Presi- 


dency. 


Program Administration 


Chairman—George A. Shipman, Director, In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, University of Wash- 
ington 

Panel—Frederick C. Mosher, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, Syracuse University, Visiting, 
University of California, Berkeley, Spring, 
1955; Murray R. Nathan, Director, Office of 
Planning and Procedures, New York State 
Department of Health; Richard O. Niehoff, 
Administrative and Educational Relations 
Officer, Tennessee Valley Authority; Harold 
Stein, Director, Twentieth Century Fund 
Study of Civil-Military Relations; York Will- 
bern, Professor and Head, Department of 
Political Science, Director, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama 


Reporter—Evelyn N. Shipman 


Mr. Shipman opened the discussion by saying 
that the nature of program administration—the 














conduct of operating programs—has not been 
approached squarely in public administration 
thinking. Professional analysis and comment 
upon it have been, in the main, peripheral. 
Regulatory programs, for example, have been 
extensively analyzed from the point of view of 
administrative litigation, with particular at- 
tention to analogies and contrasts with the 
judicial system. A number of functional fields 
have been explored, but with attention cen- 
tered upon the professional specialization 
utilized; the emphasis in these explorations is 
upon professional methodology rather than 
upon the administrative process. On the other 
side, the greater mass of theoretical commen- 
tary and analysis in “public administration” as 
such has been devoted to the nature of execu- 
tive and administrative roles, interprogram 
coordination, management controls through 
budgetary and personnel methods, and general 
organization and methods concerns. These 
leave essentially unexplored the core problem 
of how it is an agency meets goals and achieves 
results in the real world, results that meet the 
expectations of interested groups. 

Mr. Shipman emphasized that the panel was 
not assembled in the expectation of making a 
conclusive, or even a definitive analysis of this 
problem. Rather, it sought to canvass the prob- 
lem area and raise questions that might con- 
tribute to insight. To that end, each panel 
member would comment upon the matter from 
a point of view that he considered significant. 

Mr. Mosher took up the question of how the 
substance of program administration can be 
effectively presented instructionally. Noting 
that he spoke from the context of Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s long concern with training people for 
public administration, he described some of the 
experience recorded by that institution in its 
effort to impart treatment of program adminis- 
tration as distinguished from staff specializa- 
tion. In the late 1930's, for example, they had 
experimented with a 2-year program, the first 
year devoted primarily to the traditional ap- 
proach of attention to staff specialties, the 
second to a study of line programs. This ex- 
periment was subsequently dropped, partly be- 
cause it did not appear adequately to get at 
the question of how you manage a program. 
More recently, a Syracuse faculty seminar has 
been reconsidering the question, and a course 
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is now given in this broader area, but current 
efforts are experimental. Three kinds of ap- 
proaches to public administration may be 
identified: the legal approach, which views ad- 
ministration as the continuing definition and 
application of basic law; the public administra- 
tion approach, which places emphasis upon 
POSDCORB activities; and the approach that 
visualizes the administrative agency as a social 
institution. 

Mr. Mosher suggested that perhaps the most 
significant single idea was that of meshing, an 
approach involving the totality of the three just 
specified. To institute the meshing idea in 
teaching, he proposed that: (1) the standard 
POSDCORB functions be treated more as pro- 
gram management, less as staff specialities; (2) 
program management experience be more sys- 
tematically recorded by program managers, 
which would not only contribute to the quality 
of instruction in the field, but would have the 
added advantage of forcing these officials to do 
some analytical thinking about how they reach 
decisions and why; (3) the public administra- 
tion case method of teaching be extended. 

Mr. Nathan, from an operating point of 
view, agreed that the three approaches cited by 
Mr. Mosher were all to be found in present-day 
administration, with application of one or an- 
other depending upon type of program, type 
of administrator, and the administrative en- 
vironment. But he had not observed that effec- 
tiveness was inherent in any one of the three, 
and suggested that their fallacy might be in 
their omission of reference to goals. In his view, 
the essence of effective program administration 
lay in continuing, persistent concentration 
upon goals. Certain disciplines of thinking, he 
suggested further, might be helpful to the ad- 
ministrator in sustaining his awareness of ob- 
jectives. These would include maintaining a 
sense of his own role; defining both interim and 
long-term objectives; deciding upon the re- 
sources, human and material, necessary to 
realize these objectives; accounting, as a 
steward of the public trust, for activities; and 
continually evaluating effectiveness. 

Mr. Niehoff reemphasized the necessity of 
orienting program administration to goals. In 
his view, program cannot be dissociated from 
the specialties of administration; it should be 
an equal burden upon all concerned with it, in- 
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cluding staff specialists. Each participant 
should have an active sense of all the ingredi- 
ents that go into program administration. 

Mr. Shipman suggested that this implied that 
the quality of administration may depend upon 
the nature of the human group, with the ad- 
ministrator emerging as the head of a social 
group. Did it follow that the real authority 
over an administrative agency was the complex 
of public groups interested in its function? 

Panel members generally agreed that this 
was the case, and that administrative effective- 
ness was gauged in terms of fulfillment of felt 
needs of these groups. On this point, however, 
Mr. Nathan warned that in some functional 
areas agencies were under the necessity of an- 
ticipating public needs far in advance, in order 
to be responsive to them when they were sensed 
by the public. He cited public health groups as 
among those that were expected to be a step 
ahead of the public and, indeed, often to point 
out to people areas of health need. 

Mr. Wiilbern commented that the influence 
of an agency staff upon program administration 
had to be recognized. In many instances, he 
said, the influence of the in-group, though 
subtly exercised, was exceedingly potent, and 
might even outweigh the infiuence of interested 
publics. The motivations of in-groups might or 
might not relate directly to agency goals and 
objectives; a negative influence might occur 
where drives for professional self-fulfillment or 
for agency self-perpetuation were present. 

Mr. Stein followed with the suggestion that 
any program of any scope represents at any 
given time a most unstable equilibrium of 
power, precariously balanced among a variety 
of stresses and strains, and administration must 
be sufficiently flexible to sustain such an equi- 
librium. 

Ensuing discussion from the floor raised the 
question of change or modification in program 
goals. Panel members agreed that such change 
frequently occurs in consequence of either in- 
ternal or external factors, or both. The cir- 
cumstance presents the administrator with real 
difficulties of evaluation, in the necessity of ori- 
enting and reorienting the agency around 
changing needs. Mr. Stein remarked that radi- 
cal change seldom occurs; modifications are far 
more likely to occur a little at a time on the 
periphery of program, and achievement of 





long-term goals should be designed in recogni- 
tion of this fact. 


Training for the Public Service: A Compara- 


tive View 


Chairman—Herbert Emmerich, Director, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House; Chair- 
man, U. S. Section, International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences 


Panel—John Corcoran, Field Supervisor, Pub- 
lic Administration Service;, Rowland Egger, 
Near Eastern Representative, The Ford 
Foundation; John W. Lederle, Director, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, University 
of Michigan; Pedro Mufioz Amato, Dean, 
School of Public Administration, University 
of Puerto Rico; Henry Reining, Jr., Dean, 
School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California; $. McKee Rosen, 
Chief, Training Operations Branch, Public 
Administration Division, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration 


Reporter—Laurin L. Henry, Staff Assistant, 
Public Administration Clearing House 


The chairman observed that governments all 
around the world, many of them newly inde- 
pendent, are committed to rapid economic de- 
velopment and improvement of service ren- 
dered citizens. This has led to widespread need 
and desire for administrative improvement or 
reform. Through technical cooperation pro- 
grams of the United States, the United Nations, 
and other agencies, knowledge of a variety of 
administrative experiences, systems, and tech- 
niques is now available to all countries. 

Mr. Corcoran said that training is an in- 
separable part of almost all technical coopera- 
tion in the public administration field. He has 
seen evidence of great interest in public service 
training in many countries; the problem is not 
to stimulate desire for training but to handle 
all those wanting it. For example, in Ethiopia 
an informal program of Public Administration 
Service to train employees in the procedures of 
a system being installed grew into a regular 
public administration class which the Emperor 
recently ordered all the officials of his house- 
hold to attend. Mr. Lederle, who had assisted 
in the establishment of an Institute of Public 
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Administration in the Philippines, reported 
that administrative training has become very 
popular in that country. A Philippine Society 
for Public Administration has been formed, 
and President Magsaysay recently proclaimed 
“Public Administration Week.” 

Mr. Sam May, of the University of Califor- 
nia, asked if it was necessary, in establishing 
institutions abroad for public administration 
training, to integrate them with national edu- 
cational systems. Mr. Reining thought this de- 
sirable in principle but pointed out that when 
established universities show no interest in 
public administration training, it is sometimes 
necessary to set up independent institutions. 
Mr. Mufioz Amato agreed that while it may be 
necessary occasionally to improvise, university 
reorganization making a suitable place for pub- 
lic administration will sooner or later be re- 
quired in most countries. He doubted, for ex- 
ample, if public administration can really 
thrive in Latin America if it remains a function 
of the law schools. 

The chairman pointed out that countries 
requesting assistance in public administration 
training have to determine not only the sectors 
in which training is most urgently needed but 
which of the various kinds of training devel- 
oped elsewhere may be most useful. What has 
the United States to offer? Mr. Egger thought 
that U. S. material accomplishment results 
from superior techniques at what he called 
“the cutting edge of operations”—the skills of 
the field, the shop, and the office. It is here that 
we have the most useful things to teach others. 
At upper managerial levels, U. S. training and 
experience tend to be in terms of uniquely 
American political and economic conditions 
which make it less useful abroad. Mr. Mufioz 
Amato disagreed with this view, saying that 
while they are difficult to communicate, many 
of the fundamental values of American public 
administration are more needed abroad than 
our specific techniques. 

The question was raised whether it is desir 
able for Americans abroad to attempt directly 
to teach “values” as distinct from techniques. 
Mr. Lederle said that the Michigan group in 
the Philippines has preferred to let adminis- 
trative philosophy be implicit in their various 
courses; when, in response to local demand, it 
was necessary to give a separate course on ad- 


ministrative ethics, it had been arranged for 
a Filipino to teach it. Mr. Van Riper, of Cor- 
nell University, commented on the difficulty 
most Americans have in clarifying and articu- 
lating their values and assumptions so that 
they can be effectively communicated to others. 

Mr. James, a visitor from Jamaica, said that 
Americans ought not be too apologetic about 
their administrative techniques. Most Ameri- 
can experience is, directly or indirectly, use- 
ful abroad. It simply has to be adapted or 
applied with careful attention to any special 
factors in the local scene. He gave several ex- 
amples of social attitudes in Jamaica that con- 
ditioned the use of administrative devices com- 
monly accepted elsewhere. 

The chairman commented on the strain be- 
ing put on U, S. institutions by the large num- 
ber of visitors to be received or trained, and the 
demand for Americans to go abroad as advisers 
or teachers. Mr, Rosen emphasized the scarcity 
of Americans really well qualified to be public 
administration teachers or advisers abroad, and 
the difficulty of finding time and resources to 
give them adequate briefing when they did go. 
Mr. Reining noted that most U. S. public ad- 
ministration training does not prepare persons 
to make the cultural judgments necessary in 
overseas work. Even after the expert has identi- 
fied cultural factors that may be impeding his 
work, he then has to decide whether to ac- 
commodate himself to them or to attempt to 
change them. Perhaps technical cooperation 
missions need to be supplemented by cultural 
anthropologists. 

It was asked how training in the United 
States could be made most effective for foreign 
officials and students. Mr. Rosen said that his 
staff in FOA has concluded that the most effec- 
tive thing is to begin by helping the visitor 
analyze the administrative problems of his 
home country and the agency with which he 
is connected, Then the visitor can realistically 
relate his observations here to problems he 
will face on his return, 

Mr. Ali, a visitor from the Finance Ministry 
of Pakistan, commented that this analytical 
approach is very useful for people from other 
countries to acquire. It also produces valuable 
results when Americans apply it abroad—for 
example the Appleby report on public admin- 
istration in India. He further said that obser- 
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vation and training in the U. S. are facilitated 
when visitors can work with advisers familiar 
with the administrative problems of their own 
countries. 

Mr. May emphasized the importance of help- 
ing foreign students see our administrative 
system in historical perspective. Frequently 
visitors can correlate problems faced in earlier 
stages of the development of the U. S. with 
problems they are currently encountering at 
home. 

Mr. Reining said that American experience 
is not always the most profitable for less de- 
veloped countries to study; other systems often 
have more useful lessons to offer. Furthermore, 
the less developed countries themselves often 
have unique administrative strengths or his- 
torical memories of great accomplishments 
which can be drawn upon for supporting tra- 
ditions and foundations on which to build. 
The chairman pointed out that one of the 
strong points of technical cooperation under 
the UN is the opportunity for recipient coun- 
tries to draw upon the administrative resources 
of many countries, as well as contributing oc- 
casionally themselves. 

Mr. Leet, of the UN, made a plea for serious 
research into the process of communication 
and blending and adapting that occurs during 
technical cooperation in public administra- 
tion. He hoped it might be possible, by iden- 
tifying the relatively universal and enduring 
problems and patterns, to establish adminis- 
trative techniques of general applicability as 
distinguished from those suited for strictly lo- 
cal use. If this can be done, technical coopera- 
tion can progress beyond its present stage of 
constant improvising. 


The Federal Career Service—Roles of Politi- 
cal Officers and the Senior Civil Service 


Chairman—William J. Ronan, Dean, Graduate 
School of Public Administration and Social 
Service, New York University 


Speakers—James R. Watson, Executive Direc 
tor, National Civil Service League; James C. 
Worthy, Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Panel—George A. Graham, Professor of Poli- 
tics, Princeton University; Joseph E. Mc- 


Lean, Commissioner, Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development, New 
Jersey; Samuel H. Ordway, Executive Vice 
President, The Conservation Foundation; 
Wallace S. Sayre, Professor of Public Admin- 
istration, Columbia University 


Reporter—John W. Steele, Chief, Regulations 
and Instructions Division, Bureau of Pro- 
grams and Standards, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission 


Mr. Worthy stated that the time had come 
for a fresh, objective reappraisal of the proper 
limits of the career service and of the role of 
political selection in the federal service. 

He first spoke of the psychological factors 
affecting the setting of the line of demarcation. 
The circumstances surrounding the Repub- 
lican party when it took over the administra- 
tion in 1953 were contrasted with those present 
when the Democratic party took over the gov- 
ernment in 1933. The Republican party had 
been out of power for twenty years and had 
looked forward with anticipation to the fruits 
of patronage, particularly since they recalled 
what was available to the Democratic party 
in 1933. When the Democrats took office in 
1933, 80 per cent of the jobs were under civil 
service. By exempting the newly created emer- 
gency agencies from the civil service and 
through the large increase in federal employ- 
ment, the patronage available to the Demo- 
cratic party was very large. The situation faced 
by the Republican administration when it took 
office in 1953 was sharply different. There was 
a period of contraction in federal employment; 
rather than more jobs to fill there were fewer 
jobs to fill. Mr. Worthy stated it was to the 
everlasting credit of the President and the men 
around him that in the face of these circum- - 
stances and the resultant discontent within the 
Republican organization they had kept and 
maintained their strong position of safeguard- 
ing the merit system. 

Mr. Worthy pointed out that the confusion 
in drawing a line of demarcation between the 
civil service and the political service arises from 
failure to distinguish between two quite differ- 
ent things: the need of a new administration 
to gain the control of machinery of government 
and the need of the party in power for jobs to 
reward the party faithful. 














With respect to the first, it is necessary for 
the new administration to control only a rela- 
tively few jobs—the key positions in the new 
organization, the positions which are truly 
policy determining or policy influencing. Few 
political positions are needed for this purpose 
since the greater part of all governmental ac- 
tivities are devoid of partisan content. So long 
as the top staff of the Bureau of Standards or 
the Patent Office is professionally competent 
and properly cooperative with the new admin- 
istrative group their personal politics is beside 
the point. Even in activities where there is an 
appreciable degree of partisanship the number 
of jobs that must be controlled is relatively 
small. Effective control is not secured by reach- 
ing far down into the organization but by mak- 
ing sure that the few key jobs are filled by 
people loyal to the administration and able to 
provide positive program leadership. Mr. 
Worthy indicated that the use of Schedule C 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission had 
proved reasonably adequate to meet this need. 

With respect to the need of “the party in 
power for jobs to award the party faithful,” Mr. 
Worthy pointed out that the genius of this 
country is political. American political parties 
are nonideological. There are far greater dif- 
ferences of ideological position within each 
than between them. Their need for patronage 
cannot, therefore, be compared with that of 
countries such as England where the common 
interest of an ideological position holds the 
party machinery together and keeps it function 
ing. Historically, the unifying and sustaining 
factor in the American system has been patron 
age. Mr. Worthy concluded we have gone too 
far in our pursuit of a universal civil service. 
In order to nourish the party system we must 
exempt from the civil service federal positions 
specifically identified for this purpose. Among 
other identifying factors would be: (1) perform 
ance on the job should not be seriously im- 
paired by fairly frequent turnover; (2) the jobs 
should be in the field service of the departments 
and agencies; (3) effective recruitment should 
be possible through the channels of party 
organization; and (4) the jobs should not be 
technical or professional, nor ones involving 
special public trust. 

Identification and exception of such posi- 
tions should not necessarily decrease the size 
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of the career service, It may mean only a better 
distribution of positions between the career 
service and the political service. A major benefit 
to the career service should be relief from the 
tremendous political pressures which otherwise 
build up when there is a change in the party in 
power. 

Mr. Watson discussed the senior civil service 
and political executive proposals of the Hoover 
Commission. He asked that three points be 
kept in mind: (1) the proposal for a senior civil 
service is recognition of political reality and 
offers an intelligent way of improving public 
management; (2) the opinions of three groups 
who most need to understand the workings and 
implications of the proposal must be consid. 
ered; and (3) we must also consider patronage 
problems as they relate to the two-party system 
of American government. 

Mr. Watson concluded that the management 
of the federal service is now, and will continue 
to be, in the hands of career people. This fact is 
established by: (1) a 1952 study which showed 
that of 7,800 executive positions customarily 
filled by civil service employees, 3 out of 5 in- 
cumbents had served 21 years or more (they 
had started prior to 1932); (2) the task force of 
the Hoover Commission found that the aver- 
age length of service for 80 top federal officials 
was more than 18 years; and (4) the incumbents 
of Schedule C positions are largely people who 
were in the federal service prior to January, 
1953. 

Chere is no question whether we will have 
or not a senior civil service; the question is 
whether the politically responsible people in 
this country will appreciate the problems of the 
executive sufficiently to make this career service 
as good as it can and should be. Mr. Watson 
added that most people were appointed and 
promoted on the basis of their training, ability, 
and devotion to the public service. On the 
other hand it is quite probable that many have 
moved ahead because of seniority. Also the fed- 
eral civil service has not been free from various 
forms of patronage and personal favoritism. 
The proposal of the Hoover Commission to 
create a senior civil service is a recognition of 
reality and can lead to the development of a 
thoroughly outstanding management system. 

Mr. Watson then discussed the various fac- 
tors affecting adoption of the proposal. If a sen 
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ior civil service is to be established it must be 
understood and accepted by the public at large, 
by both political parties, and by political ex- 
ecutives. It is imperative that the career service 
be purged of any suspicion of political bias. It 
is only then that the major parties can accept 
the concept of neutrality. 

Among other problems is a serious skepti- 
cism on the part of the public which must be 
corrected, Many factors have contributed to 
this. None is more important than the de- 
mands of the party in power for patronage and 
the consequent inroads on the career service. 
The recent action of the White House staff in- 
volving patronage pressures on the civil service 
has lessened the public confidence in the career 
service (Mr, Watson made clear that he was not 
referring to Schedule C since he feels that the 
handling of Schedule C by Chairman Young 
has not undermined the civil service). 

Efforts to obtain patronage through politi- 
calizing the career civil service are objectiona- 
ble, demoralizing, and destructive of public 
confidence concluded Mr. Watson. The idea 
of a senior civil service cannot be discussed in 
a patronage environment. 

In closing, Mr. Watson emphasized that he 
felt the Hoover Commission proposal for a sen- 
ior civil service would, if adopted, immeasur- 
ably strengthen the administration and effi- 
ciency of our government. 

Mr. Graham concurred in Mr. Worthy’s 
clear distinction between the patronage prob- 
lem and the problem of control of an adminis- 
tration. With respect to the latter, he also 
agreed that in order to control the administra- 
tion, the number of positions controlled need 
not be great. 

Mr. Graham pointed out that the line of de- 
marcation between the career civil servants and 
the political executives involves not only the 
selection of personnel but the organization of 
top management within the government. It is 
essential that both aspects be considered. 

On the other hand, he warned against over- 
estimating American “political genius” and he 
disagreed with Mr. Worthy’s view that Ameri- 
can political parties are nonideological. Per- 
haps they are not doctrinaire, but it is only 
necessary to recall the “New Deal” or Jackso- 
nian Democracy to conclude that ideology is 
important. Mr, Worthy’s reference to sharp dif- 





ferences between English political parties on 
ideological grounds is perhaps based on a mis- 
conception. Some expert students of English 
government say that parties differ less on policy 
in England than in the United States. In fact it 
is doubtful that patronage is needed to sustain 
American national parties. Issues are more im- 
portant. All citizens are now aware of the im- 
pact of federal policies and power on their 
lives, and the development of mass media in 
this country has made obsolescent the mid- 
nineteenth century campaign organization. 
Mr. Graham noted that a good candidate with 
a good issue can get both volunteer helpers and 
financial support. 

Mr. McLean also differed in certain respects 
from the premises developed by Mr. Worthy. 
He did not believe that federal patronage is es- 
sential to build a political party, and noted, 
parenthetically, many political organizations 
lean heavily upon patronage available at state 
and local levels. He was sympathetic with the 
concept of building a reservoir of political ex- 
ecutives. That problem has been faced in the 
State of New Jersey and has been met to some 
extent by tapping various sources of supply. 
Among others, executives have been drawn 
from the federal government, industry, labor 
organizations, and universities. 

The greatest problem to be faced in the de- 
velopment of a better management at top levels 
both in the career and in the political executive 
group, he felt, is to establish greater confidence 
in government generally. We must overcome 
the feeling that government jobs are second 
rate or at least are for second-rate people. 

Mr. Ordway felt there was a real problem in 
the coexistence at the top ranks of both career 
and political executives. Realistically, he felt 
that policy does and can come from the trained 
career executive. Titis is so and will remain so 
because a political executive is transient. Pa- 
tronage needs must be met. The lowest grade 
clerical levels could be opened to patronage 
and thereby preserve many of the higher ex- 
ecutive positions for career executives. The ca- 
reer service would start at a somewhat higher 
level but also would end at a higher level. 

The concepts of the political executive and 
of the senior civil service, in the opinion of Mr. 
Sayre, serve to (1) abandon the concept of a 
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permanent secretary along British lines; (2) 
recognize realistically that there are upper 
limits of neutrality; and (9) establish a career 
executive class on a system of nomination by 
administrative agencies from the career services 
in those agencies. 

On the other hand, the proposals raise some 
dilemmas. These questions should be raised 
and freely debated. He himself has some difh 
culty with the “Siamese-twin” concept of a po 
litical executive who is all policy and politics 
and a senior civil servant who is all expertness 
and wholly neutral. He foresees difficulty in 
their pulling together as a team. Other prob- 
lem areas will be the difficulty of orientating 
toward the President the politically appointed 
executives having opposing commitments to 
Congress, to interest groups, or to state and lo- 
cal party organizations; and the achievement of 


mobility in a senior civil service, which will re 
quire the transformation of the specialist into a 
generalist executive. 

In response to a question from the floor, Mr. 
Worthy took the position that an Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary should not be part of 
the senior civil service. He felt that support for 
that was based on a false analogy to the British 
system and to the idea that administration is 
neutral, which it is not. On the other hand, Mr. 
Graham said that the answer would depend to 
some extent on the Secretary and the man who 
filled the job of Administrative Assistant Secre 
tary. Although some Secretary might prefer a 
noncareer executive as Administrative Assist 
ant Secretary, the weight of current opinion is 
that such a position should not get into the po- 
litical area, and that it should be included in 
the senior civil service. 
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Extension of Reorganization Authority 


Two bills were introduced in the 84th Con- 
gress to extend further the life of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949 which was due to expire on 
April 1, 1955. This is the legislation under 
which reorganization plans submitted by the 
President to the Congress become law after 
sixty days unless vetoed by a constitutional or 
“absolute” majority of either house. 

H.R. 2576, which provided for a three-year 
extension of the presidential authority, was 
passed by the House on January 27. S. 613, 
which limited the extension to a two-year pe- 
riod, passed the Senate on February 1. Debate 
on the two measures reflected the reluctance of 
many members of the Congress to approve the 
reorganization power beyond the term of office 
of the present administration. Members favor- 
ing the three-year extension argued that the 
longer period was needed to allow a new Con- 
gress time to consider further extension or new 
legislation on the subject. 

The difference between the two branches of 
Congress was resolved by a conference commit- 
tee which agreed to an extension of two years 
and two months, making the new expiration 
date June 1, 1957. The bill was passed in this 
form and approved by President Eisenhower 
on March 25, 1955. 

This is the second extension of the Reorgani- 
zation Act which Congress has approved. An 
earlier amendment, which was the second bill 
to become law over President Eisenhower's sig- 
nature in 1953, extended the act for two years 
beyond the original expiration date of April 1, 
1953. During the debate on both extension pro- 
posals, an attempt was made in the House of 
Representatives to weaken the President's au- 
thority by changing the provisions to require 
only a “simple” majority of those present and 
voting in either House for rejection of a reor- 


ganization plan, but the proposed amendment 
was voted down in each case. 


New Career-Conditional Appointment 
System 

A new appointment system for the competi- 
tive civil service of the federal government 
went into effect January 23, 1955, under which 
career appointments will be the general rule 
for the first time since 1950 when the so-called 
“Whitten rider” to the supplemental appro- 
priations bill for that year was passed. This 
rider or amendment, which in effect froze the 
permanent civil service as of September 1, 1950, 
was supported by members of Congress who 
feared that the expanding federal employment 
resulting from the fighting in Korea might 
stimulate an inflation of the classification of 
positions similar to that which took place dur- 
ing World War II. Changes made in the Whit- 
ten amendment by subsequent sessions of Con- 
gress relaxed the restrictions on permanent ap- 
pointments in some respects but the adminis- 
trative complexities involved were such that a 
large proportion of the personnel actions taken 
since 1950, including not only original ap- 
pointments but promotions and transfers as 
well, have been on an “indefinite” basis. 

The general principles of the new system are 
contained in Executive Order No. 10577, 
Amending the Civil Service Rules and Author- 
izing a New Appointment System for the Com- 
petitive Service, which was issued by the Presi- 
dent on November 22, 1954. 

Under the new plan, each new employee ap- 
pointed through the competitive civil service 
process will serve a three-year period, including 
a one-year probationary period, during which 
he will be in a “career-conditional” status. If, 
at the end of the three years, the employee re- 
mains with the government, he will pass into 
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the regular career group and, in case of future 
reductions in force, will have a top claim on 
continued employment. 

The plan works in the same way for indefi- 
nite employees who were on the rolls when the 
new system werit into effect. If they were origi- 
nally appointed through the regular civil serv- 
ice examining process they automatically ob- 
tain either career-conditional or career status, 
depending on whether or not they have com- 
pleted three years of continuous employment. 

Commission officials estimate that when all 
of the necessary paper work is completed, 220,- 
ooo of the 673,000 indefinite employees in the 
federal service on the effective date of the order 
will have become career employees, and 245,,- 
000 will have become career-conditional; about 
218,000 (who did not get their jobs through the 
competitive examining process) will remain in- 
definite unless they can qualify on the basis of 
future examinations. 

The provision for a three-year career-condi- 
tional period is a new idea which is intended to 
introduce enough flexibility into the system to 
make it possible to adjust to sudden expansions 
or contractions without disrupting the entire 
permanent service. 

Two other features of the new system are a 
strengthened Rule IV, which forbids political 
considerations of any kind in appointments to 
positions in the competitive service, and a pro 
vision for the movement of employees from 
other federal agencies having established merit 
systems outside the regular civil service (such as 
the Foreign Service of the State Department, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission) into the classified 
service with full recognition of status and ten 
ure earned in the other system. 


Award for Regulations Kevision 

The first award given in the Civil Service 
Commission’s Washington office under the re- 
cently approved federal incentive awards pro- 
gram went to thirty present and former mem- 
bers of its Regulations and Instructions Divi- 
sion and seven other Washington office em- 
ployees in recognition of the work they did in 
revising the regulations and procedures to put 
into effect the new federal career-conditional 
appointment system. Philip Young, commis 
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sion chairman, who presented the awards, em- 
phasized the immensely complex nature of the 
task, which involved a complete and elaborate 
review of every phase of past and present hir- 
ing practices and every possible effect of each 
proposed change. 


The Roth Case and Schedule C 

The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced a “redefinition” of the coverage of the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 in the light of the 
legal interpretations of the U. S, Circuit Court 
ot Appeals in the case of Leo A. Roth, an attor- 
ney who was discharged from the Justice De- 
partment in July, 1953, and later ordered rein- 
stated by the court. 

The Lloyd-LaFollette Act provides that an 
employee in the competitive civil service may 
not be removed except in the interest of th 
efficiency of the service and requires that such 
an employee has the right to receive a state- 
ment of specific charges, a reasonable time in 
which to answer the charges orally or in writ- 
ing, and an assurance that the answer will be 
considered. The Civil Service Commission 
ruled that Roth, who had entered the com- 
petitive service in 1945, was entitled to this pro- 
tection. The Justice Department held that he 
had lost his rights under the act because his po- 
sition had subsequently been removed from 
the competitive service. 

Although the Roth case turned on an Execu- 
tive order issued by President Truman in 1947 
(No. 9830) which placed all attorney positions 
in Schedule A as excepted from the competitive 
service, it was of interest to all federal em- 
ployees, especially those whose positions have 
been approved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion during recent months for inclusion in 
Schedule C as “confidential or policy-determin- 
ing” in character. 

As a result of the Roth decision, the commis- 
sion, in a statement issued January 28, 1955, 
laid down the following principles to govern 
the movement of employees from the competi- 
tive civil service to excepted positions: 


1. An employee who is serving with competitive 
status in a competitive position at the time his posi- 
tion is listed under Schedules A, B, or C, continues 
to be in the competitive service during his occu- 
pancy of that position and is therefore entitled to 
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the removal protection of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act. 

2. Beginning on January 23, 1955, where a pro- 
posed appointee to a Schedule A, B, or C is serving 
in the competitive service, he shall not be ap- 
pointed until he is advised in writing that accept- 
ance of the excepted appointment will result in 
his leaving the competitive service. 


_ The commission announced at the same 
time that any employee who has been removed 
since June 25, 1953, without compliance with 
the Lloyd-LaFollette Act and civil service regu- 
lations, had until April 25, 1955, to appeal his 
dismissal. Appeals were to be referred by the 
commission to the agency concerned for final 
appropriate action. If the agency fails to take 
action within a go-day period, the Appeals Ex- 
amining Office of the commission will adjudi- 
cate the appeal. 


Business Operations of the Government 


Departments and agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment have been asked, “at the direction of 
the President,” to supply the Bureau of the 
Budget with an inventory of all commercial 
activities which they conduct and an evalua- 
tion of any manufacturing activities included 
in this inventory, indicating which are in com- 
petition with private enterprise and how many 
can be discontinued in favor of procurement 
through regular business channels. The inven- 
tory reports were due in the bureau by April 
15; the reports on evaluation of manufacturing 
activities are due July 15. 

The evaluation of manufacturing activities 
will be followed by similar evaluations of other 
commercial activities carried on for the gov- 
ernment’s own use, such as repair and business 
services, transportation, communication, and 
wholesale and retail trade. 

This review is in line with the announced 
policy of the Eisenhower administration to re- 
duce or terminate, wherever compatible with 
the national interest, government competition 
with private enterprise. 

Related inquiries directed to the same objec- 
tive have been made or are now under way in 
Congress and in other parts of the government. 
In Congress, the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations issued a general re- 
port in February, 1954, on The Government in 





Business (H. Rep. 1197, 83d Cong., 2d sess.), fol- 
lowed by a number of reports on specific activi- 
ties such as coffee roasting, paint manufactur- 
ing, and sawmill operations. During the pres- 
ent session, the Subcommittee on Relations of 
Business with Government of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business has been holding 
hearings on the subject of government competi- 
tion with business, and a number of bills have 
been introduced in this and the previous ses- 
sion dealing with various aspects of the prob- 
lem. 

Testifying before the House Committee on 
Government Operations last July on a group of 
these bills, one of which proposed the creation 
of an “Anti-Government Competition Board” 
to report directly to the President, Percival F. 
Brundage, deputy director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, called the attention of the members of 
the committee to the fact that “the Business 
and Defense Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce is examining specific 
complaints of government competition and, 
where the facts warrant it, discussing with the 
agency concerned the ways and means of elimi- 
nating or reducing such competition.” 

A large proportion of the commercial and 
manufacturing activities of the government are 
carried on by the Defense Department and 
these have been the subject of a number of in- 
quiries, the most recent being that made by the 
Subcommittee on Business Enterprises in the 
Department of Defense, one of a number of 
special study groups which reported to the cur- 
rent Hoover Commission Task Force on Busi- 
ness Organization of the Department of De- 
fense. 


New Item Veto Proposal 


Senator Byrd, of Virginia, who has for many 
years favored a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing the President to veto single items in 
appropriation bills, has introduced in the 84th 
Congress a new resolution (S. J. Res. 52) which 
he believes will meet many of the objections 
raised against his previous proposals by mem- 
bers of Congress who regard this move as an 
undesirable expansion of the power of the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Heretofore, most proposals have been in the 
form of amendments which would write into 











the Constitution unrestricted item veto power 
for the President. Under the new Byrd pro- 
posal, the Constitution would be amended to 
authorize the Congress to grant or withhold the 
item veto power in any appropriation bill it 
passes. Since the President’s authority would, 
according to this plan, be entirely responsive to 
the wishes of Congress, there is little reason for 
members to oppose it. At the same time, adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment would 
represent an endorsement of the general objec- 
tive. 

Critics of the Byrd resolution question 
whether any congressional group with strength 
enough to write an undesirable provision or 
rider into a bill would, under this system, then 
vote to authorize the President to veto that 
item. 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
commenting editorially on the proposal, noted 
that adoption of the amendment “might have 
unfortunate implications that Congress may 
properly limit constitutional executive powers” 
and opined that “Senator Byrd’s newfangled 
item veto proposal increases our enthusiasm for 
the old-fashioned variety of item veto now ex- 
ercised by the Governors of most of the 48 
states.” 

According to The Book of the States, 4954- 
55, Governors in thirty-eight states have the 
item veto authority with respect to appropria- 
tion bills. In Oregon, the Governor may also 
veto items in new bills declaring an emergency. 
In Washington, he may veto items in any bill 
containing items or sections. 


Pay Increase for Congress 


Although Public Law g in the 84th Congress, 
which was approved by the President on March 
2, 1955, is described as “an act to adjust the 
salaries of judges of United States courts, 
United States attorneys, Members of Congress, 
and for other purposes,” general public inter- 
est in this measure centered on the fact that 
Congress had voted itself a 50 per cent pay 
raise, from $15,000 to $22,500 per year. 

Our political system requires the Congress to 
fix its own compensation—a_ responsibility 
about which the members are understandably 
self-conscious, and they are reluctant to take 
action on this question unless there is clear evi 
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dence of public support in their favor. There 
had been growing agreement that congres- 
sional salaries should be increased since 1945 
when the National Planning Association pub- 
lished a report, Strengthening the Congress, 
which recommended $25,000 per year as a suit- 
able figure. In 1953 the Congress voted to estab- 
lish a Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries with eighteen members to be 
drawn in equal numbers from the principal 
segments of the American economy—agricul- 
ture, labor, business, and the professions. This 
group, which reported in January, 1954, rec- 
ommended a salary of $27,500 for members of 
Congress. 

During this nine-year period, when govern- 
ment and other salaries were increasing as 
much as 50 per cent, Congress had voted, un- 
der the authority of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, to raise its compensation from 
$10,000 to a basic salary of $12,500 plus $2,500 
expense allowance. This extra allowance has 
been dropped under the new legislation which 
became effective March 1, 


Trends in Public Employment 


Contrary to the popular notion that em- 
ployees of the federal government outnumber 
those employed by state and local governments, 
figures released by the Bureau of the Census 
show that this is not the case. 

In the period 1940-54, federal employment 
exceeded state and local employment only dur- 
ing World War II. Between 1945 and 1947 the 
number of federal employees was sharply re- 
duced while state and local employment has 
been rising steadily each year up to and includ- 
ing 1954. Federal employment rose rapidly 
after the development of the Korean crisis in 
1950 but still remained considerably lower 
than the state and local figure and has dropped 
off steadily during the past two years. 

In the 12 months ended in October, 1954, 
state and local governments increased their 
personnel by 204,000. In the same period, fed- 
eral government employment dropped by 
about 46,000. The net change in total govern- 
mental employment in the year was an increase 
of approximately 2 per cent to a new monthly 
high of 7,205,000 in October, 1954. Federal 
civilian personnel accounted for 32 per cent of 
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this number, and state and local governments 
for 68 per cent. This puts the share of the fed- 
eral government in total governmental employ- 
ment at its lowest level since before World 
War II. 

Public payroll trends since 1945 have been 
strongly influenced by upward adjustments in 
pay rates to meet increased prices and living 
costs. 


Loyalty Oaths for Municipal Employees 


Statutes in at least eight states require mu- 
nicipal officials to promise loyalty to the Amer- 
ican form of government. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association received that information 
in answer to a query sent to sixteen leagues of 
municipalities in June, 1954. The results of the 
survey are published in the association's pam- 
phlet, Loyalty Oaths for Municipal Employees. 
States requiring oaths are North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Kansas, New Jersey, California, 
Washington, and Maryland. 

The provisions of the statutes of North Da- 
kota, Texas, and Oregon require a positive 
pledge of allegiance to the federal and state 
Constitutions. Oaths of Kansas, New Jersey, 
California, and Washington are of the nega- 
tive variety in that they require a denial of any 
intention, or attachment to organizations with 
intentions, to overthrow the government by 
force. In Maryland, the statute does not specify 
a formal oath but requires all employees and 
appointees of the state and its subdivisions to 
submit a written statement that they are not 
subversive persons. 

North Dakota calls for municipal officials to 
file an oath within ten days after election, and 
Texas requires the filing of an oath before a 
person may run for municipal office. In Ore- 
gon, teachers in both public and _ private 
schools must take an oath. 

The Kansas and New Jersey laws apply to 
all public offices within the state, both elective 
and nonelective, while the California and 
Washington laws state that oaths must be taken 
for “public employment.” California’s statute 
requires a pledge of loyalty from civil defense 
workers as well as from all persons on the regu- 
lar public payrolls. 

In Alaska, Michigan, and California, par- 
ticular cities require oaths. Anchorage, Alaska, 


for example, incorporates an oath in its form 
for employment application. Michigan cities 
that have ordinances requiring oaths are Wy- 
andotte and Detroit. Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, requires an affirmation of loyalty from 
persons on the county payroll. Los Angeles, 
California, also has an ordinance that calls for 
a loyalty oath from municipal employees. 

Leagues of four states—Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Wisconsin—told the as- 
sociation that they knew of no oaths required 
of municipal officials in their states. Idaho's 
league said that there is no city ordinance or 
state statute there making such an oath a neces- 
sary condition of employment or service. 


New York State Ethics Code 


Fifty-one officials and other employees of the 
State of New York filed statements under 
the Ethics Code enacted last year which re- 
quires state officials to make a public record of 
any direct or indirect interests of $10,000 or 
more which they have in activities regulated 
by the state. The Attorney General has also set 
up a seventeen-member Advisory Committee 
on Ethical Standards to assist him in enforcing 
the new code and formulating standards of 
conduct for the guidance of the more than 8o,- 
000 state employees affected. Members were ap- 
pointed for one-year terms expiring December 
31, 1955. They receive no pay but are reim- 
bursed for expenses. 


Multicounty Metropolitan Areas 


A frequent suggestion for solving the prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas is the merging of 
municipal and county governments into a sin- 
gle governmental unit with central authority 
over such areawide functions as water supply, 
sewage and waste disposal, major streets and 
expressways, and long-range planning. There 
is increasing evidence, however, that the metro- 
politan areas are outrunning even this solu- 
tion. 

An analysis of Census Bureau information 
for 1950 made by the American Municipal As- 
sociation reveals that 336 cities in the United 
States straddle county lines. A breakdown of 
this total shows that 325 incorporated munic- 
ipalities are located in two counties and that 











10 cross over three county lines. New York City 
completely occupies five counties. 

The instance of metropolitan areas that have 
more than one government dealing with their 
problems is not confined to the states usually 
thought of as the most highly urbanized. Multi- 
county cities occur most often in Illinois where 
the total number is 35. Georgia and Ohio have 
28 cach, Texas has 22, Wisconsin 16, Minne- 
sota 15, and Missouri 14. 

Perhaps the most startling development 
along these lines is the announcement made 
recently by the director of the Graduate Pro- 
gram in City Planning at Yale University that 
the entire area stretching from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to Portland, Maine, is, in effect, one huge 
“linear city.” A special study of this area is 
being made by a group which includes Victor 
Jones of Wesleyan University; Richard Wood 
of New York, economic consultant on cities 
and regions; Henry Fagin, planning director 
of the New York Regional Plan Association; 
and Clarence E. Batschelet, chief of the Geog- 
raphy Division of the Federal Bureau of the 
Census. Their report, scheduled for publica- 
tion this fall, will be made available to public 
and private agencies, industries, development 
boards, and city planning commissions. 


Minimum Housing Standards 


Eight U. S. cities adopted codes in 1954 that 
set minimum standards for housing, and the 
probability is that as many or more such codes 
will be adopted in 1955. The reason is not only 
that cities have found housing codes a major 
tool in halting deterioration or blight, but 
also that the Federal Housing Act of 1954 stip 
ulates that before a community can qualify 
for federal aid for urban renewal it must show 
that it has a workable program for a full-scale 
approach to community rebuilding. One sign 
of “workability” is whether the community has 
adequate codes and ordinances setting stand- 
ards for health, sanitation, and safety. 

Housing codes in general set standards that 
fall into three categories: (1) those dealing with 
required facilities, such as lighting, ventilation, 
garbage disposal, and bath and toilet accom- 
modations; (2) those dealing with mainte- 
nance, such as keeping the house painted or 
making sure the fire escapes are in working 
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order; and (3) those dealing with occupancy, 
such as provisions limiting the number of per- 
sons that may live in a room. 

Cities that adopted codes in 1954 include 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Sarasota, Florida; Lynchburg, Virginia; High 
Point, North Carolina; Louisville, Kentucky; 
New Haven, Connecticut; and Dayton, Ohio. 
Other cities, including Milwaukee, New York 
City, and Baltimore, have been reviewing their 
codes to make sure that they are up-to-date, 
Chicago, which has had housing, safety, and 
sanitation requirements in scattered laws, is 
considering putting the provisions together 
into one code, 


New York City Annual Report 
The Charter of the New York City govern- 
ment requires that once each year the Mayor 
shall report to the Council on the finances, 
government, and affairs of the city. This year’s 
report, submitted by Mayor Robert Wagner, 
is addressed also to “the people of New York 
City,” and is a 79-page illustrated brochure 
which emphasizes action which has been taken 
to put into effect the recommendations of the 
Mayor's Committee on Management Survey, 
completed in 1953 after two years of study. The 
New York Times commented editorially on 
the report that “to our knowledge there has 
never been an annual message to the Council 
that remotely approaches this report for 
scope, comprehensiveness, factual content, 
readability, political restraint, or objective 
candor.” 


New Administrative Post in Pennsylvania 


The Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has established a new post of 
secretary of administration to assist him in co- 
ordinating the work of the line departments. 
The secretary directs a staff unit in the Gov- 
ernor’s ofhce made up of the former budget and 
personnel divisions, and new divisions of ac- 
counting control, management research, and 
program and policy research. Functions of the 
new unit are to include a day-by-day account- 
ing of receipts and expenditures and the prep- 
aration of reports on revenue and cost trends 
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that will permit readjustment of departmental 
spending in the light of changing conditions. 

This pattern of organization for the Gover- 
nor’s office was endorsed in 1951 by the Penn- 
sylvania Joint State Government Commission, 
and there have been similar efforts in other 
states to provide the chief executive with ad- 
ministrative staff assistance—notably in Arkan- 
sas, California, Connecticut, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin. 

The new position in Pennsylvania is being 
filled by James C, Charlesworth of the Political 
Science Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has been granted a leave from 
the university and from his duties as president 
of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science to permit him to give full time to 
this assignment. 


20th Anniversary of ICMA Training Pro- 
gram 

The Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association passed its goth anniversary 
last winter, and the association's executive di- 
rector, Clarence E. Ridley, took the occasion 
to describe the program's evolution since its 
first training materials were readied for use in 
1935- 

During the institute's first two years, 77 mu- 
nicipal officials were enrolled. In 1954 the total 
participation was 1,236. Group enrollments 
grew from 33 in 1935 to 72 in 1954. 

Between 1947 and 1950, the institute modi- 
fied its program to stress on-the-job training, 
with enrollment restricted to employees of lo- 
cal governments and closely allied agencies. By 
that time, colleges and universities were meet- 
ing the need for pre-service training. The in- 
stitute, by emphasizing on-the-job training, 
made it possible for its enrollees to apply what 
they learned to local situations and thus get 
the greatest immediate practical value from 
their training. 

Eight training courses are currently offered. 
Special texts are provided in finance, fire, per- 
sonnel, planning, police, public works, and 
recreation. A general text defines the over-all 
management job, The institute revises each 
text on the average of every four to six years. 


Survey of Scientific Research 


A fuller picture than has hitherto been avail- 
able of the dimensions and impact of the fed- 
eral government’s scientific activities is cur- 
rently being developed at the National Science 
Foundation by the Government Studies staff 
of the Program Analysis Office. This inquiry 
into the federal government’s science role was 
undertaken to enable the foundation to fulfill 
its broad functions, under the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 and Executive Order 
No. 10521, of recommending to the President 
policies for the federal government “which will 
strengthen the national scientific effort,” and 
of furnishing guidance toward defining the 
federal government’s responsibilities in the 
conduct and support of scientific research. 

Going beyond the actual “conduct” of scien- 
tific research and development, the Govern- 
ment Studies inquiry is also gathering informa- 
tion on the closely related scientific activities 
of planning and administration of research 
and development, increase of research and de- 
velopment plant, scientific information activi- 
ties, training of scientific personnel, and testing 
and standardization. Both the dimensions and 
the organization of these activities are being 
studied. Agency income, expenditures, and per- 
sonnel data are being analyzed along compa- 
rable lines, and basic organizational materials 
for each agency—including data on scientific 
installations—will be brought together in or- 
ganization and installations manuals. 

In addition, under a more general approach, 
certain special policy problems which arise 
from the federal government's widespread in- 
volvement in scientific activity will be ex- 
plored and analyzed by a variety of techniques 
including, possibly, case studies, Aspects of the 
economic impact of science, the effect of fed- 
eral research grants and contracts on programs 
of university education and research, and the 
interrelationship of federal and industrial sci- 
entific research are among the types of prob- 
lems which will be scrutinized. 

Somewhat similar statistical and general ma- 
terials on state-supported scientific activities 
are being gathered for six states—Connecticut, 
New York, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico—by the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the University of 











North Carolina, under a National Science 
Foundation contract. For the industrial and 
nonprofit segments of the economy, the flow 
of funds and personnel into scientific research 
is being studied by the Industrial and the In- 
stitutional Studies staffs of the Program Analy- 
sis Office. 

It is anticipated that most of these surveys 
will be completed by the fall of 1955, and that 
publication of monographs based on the col- 
lected materials will follow not long thereafter. 


Public Administration Books for Latin 
America 

The scarcity of public administration books 
in Spanish and Portuguese is being eased by 
current writing and translation activity. The 
first of two proposed volumes by Pedro Mujfioz 
Amato, dean of the School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Puerto Rico, has just 
been published (Jntroduccion a la Administra- 
cién Publica, Fondo de Cultura Economica, 
Mexico and Buenos Aires, 1954, 273 pp.). Vol. 
I discusses principles of public administration, 
planning, and budgeting; Vol. II will include 
personnel, O & M, and controls on the admin- 
istrative process. Preparation of this work was 
sponsored by the Public Administration Divi- 
sion of the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The University of Puerto Rico also has re- 
cently translated into Spanish and published 
several U. S. books under a contract with the 
Public Administration Division of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administration. Copies of 
Principios de Organizacién, by 
Mooney, and Elementos de Administracion, by 
L. Urwick, have been distributed to FOA mis- 
sions. A translation of Mosher, Kingsley, and 
Stahl’s Public Personnel Administration will 
shortly be ready. The University of Puerto 
Rico will also soon publish for FOA a transla- 
tion of Simon, Smithburg, and Thompson's 
Public Administration which has been pre- 
pared at the Advanced School of Public Ad- 
ministration for Central America in San José, 
Costa Rica. 

In cooperation with FOA, the Brazilian 
School of Public Administration at the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation has a program of translat- 
ing public administration materials into Portu- 


James D. 
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guese. U. S. books to be included are Public 
Administration, by Pfiffmer and Presthus; 
Ideas and Issues in Public Administration, by 
Dwight Waldo; and Public Administration, by 
Dimock and Dimock. 


Economic Development Institute 


The World Bank has announced the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Development Insti- 
tute which will be open to senior government 
officials from the bank's member countries be- 
ginning in January, 1956. The institute will 
serve as a staff college where the participants, 
meeting in six-month seminars, will analyze 
the factors which enter into economic develop- 
ment and the interrelationship of these factors. 
The seminars will stress study and discussion 
of the practical considerations which must be 
taken into account in the formulation of eco- 
nomic development policies and in the execu- 
tion of programs and projects. Included in the 
scope of the institute’s consideration will be 
such problems as how to gauge development 
priorities, how to organize and manage public 
agencies, what kind of institutional arrange- 
ments can best assure coordinated development 
action, and similar issues of the type faced by 
the participants in the course of their official 
duties. 

The institute will make full use of the in- 
formation and materials which the bank has 
accumulated in its operations and will draw 
extensively on the experience of the bank's 
staff. Arrangements will be made for lectures 
by officials froin other international organiza- 
tions, and from government, financial, and 
business institutions on subjects related to vari- 
ous phases of development. 

Admission to the institute will normally be 
confined to officials who are now serving, or 
who may soon be expected to serve, in respon- 
sible policy-making positions in their govern- 
ments. These would include senior officials of 
ministries dealing with development matters, 
such as finance, economic affairs, public works, 
agriculture, and the like, as well as high-level 
officials of central banks, programming offices, 
development banks or corporations, and sim- 
ilar governmental agencies. Governments rec- 
ommending candidates from the public service 
will be asked to agree that any candidate ac- 
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cepted by the institute will be given leave of 
absence with pay for six months; the govern- 
ment in addition will be required to pay $1,500 
toward his expenses. Candidates will need to 
have a good knowledge of English since the 
working language of the institute will be Eng- 
lish. The bank expects to select not more than 
ten to fifteen participants for the first course 
beginning in January, 1956, but to raise the 
number for the second course. 

The institute is being financed in part by 
two grants of $85,000 each from the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation and the Ford Foundation for 
use over a two-year period beginning July 1, 
1955. These funds represent half of the esti- 
mated cost of operating the institute during 
this period; the remaining cost will be met by 
the bank. 

Professor A. K, Cairncross, director of the 
department of social and economic research 
at the University of Glasgow, Scotland, has 
been appointed director of the institute. He 
has been granted leave of absence from the uni- 
versity to accept the appointment and will 
take up his duties on July 1, 1955. 


European Productivity Agency 


The European Productivity Agency has ap- 
pointed a liaison representative in Washington 
to keep in touch with U. S. agencies regarding 
the recruitment of scholars and experts from 
this country for work in Europe and also to 
maintain contacts with private institutions 
such as universities, foundations, professional 
associations, industrial groups, and labor or- 
ganizations in this country. 

The European Productivity Agency is an 
international body working within the frame- 
work of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and is composed, like its 
parent organization, of seventeen European 
countries, with the United States and Canada 
as associate members. Its object is to promote 
the widest possible application of modern in- 
dustrial techniques, managerial skills, and so- 
ciological methods in European industry and 
agriculture. 

The agency dispatches international teams 
of businessmen, teachers, workers, farmers, 
technicians, and scientists to European coun- 
tries and to the United States to study the 





latest industrial, educational, and agricultural 
methods. It makes available to member coun- 
tries the expert knowledge and the services of 
qualified lecturers and consultants from Eu- 
rope and the United States. It arranges train- 
ing courses, international exhibitions, and con- 
ventions; it undertakes or sponsors applied 
research and disseminates information in the 
form of films, reports, and technical digests. 

Most European countries participating in 
the organization maintain national productiv- 
ity centers which, in addition to carrying on 
their own national programs, work closely with 
EPA in the planning and execution of over-all 
European schemes. The structure of these na- 
tional organs varies considerably with the con- 
ditions and traditions of the country con- 
cerned. In Italy, for example, the productivity 
center is a governmental organization attached 
to the Prime Minister's office. In Belgium, on 
the other hand, the center is run primarily by 
appointees from industry and labor. 

The director of EPA is Roger Grégoire, for- 
merly head of the French Civil Service Office, 
whose recently published La Function Pub- 
lique was reviewed in the Winter, 1955, issue 
of Public Administration Review. The U. S. 
liaison officer, M. P. Benjenk, works as a mem- 
ber of the OEEC Mission in Washington, at 
2000 P Street, N. W. 


International Meetings 


A round-table session of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences will be 
held in Oxford, England, July 10-16, 1955, with 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration 
as host. Topics selected for discussion at this 
summer meeting are: common elements in the 
management of business and public institu- 
tions; improving the efficiency of public eco- 
nomic enterprise; public purchasing; adminis- 
trative control of budget execution; and 
education for the public service. A similar 
round table at The Hague in 1954 attracted 
139 Officials and scholars from 39 countries and 
7 international organizations. Further infor- 
mation about the Oxford round table can be 
obtained from Herbert Emmerich, chairman, 
U. S. Section, I. 1. A. S., 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Other international meetings scheduled dur- 
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ing the summer and early autumn include the 
following: 

International Political Science Association, 
meeting in Stockholra, August 21-26. U. S. in 
formation from Mr. James K. Pollock, Univer 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

International Union of Local Authorities, 
12th International Congress, meeting in Rome, 
September 26-October 1. U. S. information 








Regulating Business 
by Independent Commission 
By MARVER H. BERNSTEIN 


A fresh, comprehensive appraisal of the role of our independent regulatory 
agencies—the Interstate Commerce Commission, National Labor Relations 
Board, Federal Power Commission, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Federal Commerce Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Federal Trade 
Commission. The author traces the evolution of thinking on regulation and 
suggests new ways of regulating our economic affairs in the public interest 
within the existing framework of private enterprise. 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


from Herbert Emmerich, chairman, U.S, Com- 
mittee for International Municipal Coopera- 
tion, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37. 

International Conference on Regional Plan- 
ning and Development, meeting at Bedford 
College, Regents Park, London, September 29- 
October 2. U. S. information from Gordon 
Blackwell, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


352 pages. $5. 









































AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
STATEMENT OF INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, AND BALANCE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Earned Income: 
Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 
Senior Members $17,881.00 
Junior and Student 
Members 2,383.00 
Sustaining Members 1,679.00 
Subscriptions 
Domestic 6,542.50 
Foreign 616.50 


Total $29,102.00 


Sales of Journals 524.62 
Sales of Reprints 289.97 
Sales of Cumulative 

Indexes 845.00 
Journal Advertising 712.76 
Miscellaneous Income 265.79 
Conference Income 2,614.25 
Subvention from Pub- 

lic Administration 

Clearing House 6,000.00 


Total Earned Income $40,354.89 


Disbursements: 
General Operations 

Personal Services $17,618.66 
Telephone and Tele- 

graph 494-92 
Stationery and Sup- 

plies 1,324.71 
Furniture and 

Equipment 216.95 
Postage and Express = 1,715.30 
Mailing Charges 964.22 
Printing and Mime- 

ographing 1,182.45 
Annual and Other 

Services 255.96 
Accounting Service 660.00 
Institutional Mem- 

berships 500.00 
Conference Expense 2,785.88 
Travel Expense 2,016.03 
Advertising Expense 
Building Service Fee 939.96 
Essay Awards 200.00 
National Member- 

ship Committee 361.84 


Total $31,236.88 


Public Administration Review 
Commissions S$ 5-39 
Postage and Express 271.95 
Mailing Charges 218.26 
Printing 6,676.89 
Reprints 240.18 
Cumulative Index 924.57 


Total $ 8,337.24 


ASPA Newsletter 
Printing and Paper  $ 1,501.29 
Postage and Mailing 633.95 
Total $ 2,135.24 


Total Disbursements $41,709.36 
Deficit $ 1,354.97 


Balance Carried Forward January 

1, 1954 $ 471.07 
Excess of Disbursements over 

Earned Income, 1954 1,354.97 


Deficit at December 31, 1954 $ 883.90 


Deferred Income (dues paid in 


1954 applicable in 1955) $15,345.50 
Deficit 1954 883.90 


Deferred Income Less Deficit $14,461.60 


Represented by: 
Cash in Banks $14,564.99 
Petty Cash Fund 25.00 
Accounts Receivable $5.00 


Total $14,624.99 
Less Clearing Accounts 163.39 





Total Cash and Receivables $14,461.60 











Important New HARPER Books 


Personnel Policy in a Public Agency 


THE TVA EXPERIENCE 


By Harry L. Case, Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Foreword by Gordon R. Clapp. 


This book “‘is a thoughtful and clearly stated exposition of one of the 
most important, and probably the most promising, experiments in pub- 
lic personnel management in the United States.” 

—PROFESSOR WALLACE 5S. SAYRE 


Dept. of Public Law and Government, Columbia University 


As an autonomous federal agency, TVA has conducted a unique and 
highly successful experiment in management-employee relations. With- 
out benefit of the usual civil service regulations and methods, this corpo- 
ration has developed policies for dealing with its employees, and with 
the unions involved, that have yielded a record of significant harmony, 
high morale, and low-cost operation. For every public agency, this chal- 
lenging account blueprints a program of democratic personnel manage- 
ment which eliminates bureaucratic difficulties and supplies genuine 
incentives for all workers. $3.00 


Region Building 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT LESSONS FROM THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


By James Dahir, Author of “Communities for Better Living.” 


The principle that community development can best be achieved 
through regional planning and encouragement is convincingly illus- 
trated in this impressive picture of accomplishment in the Tennessee 
Valley. In detailing new methods of regional planning, this book shows 
also how these can be fruitfully applied to other regions both here and 


abroad. $3.75 











At your bookstore or from 


49 £. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS N.Y. 16,N.Y. 
























































xx Handbook of 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


HENRY A. DAVIDSON, Parliamentarian, 
American Psychiatric Association 


NEW—Everything you want to know about 
the rules, tactics, and practices of parliamen- 
tary procedure. Shows how to: handle a heck- 
ler, avoid being pushed around, construct a 
constitution, organize a budget, make maxi- 
mum use of committees, etc. Here are correct 
procedures for motions, amendments, voting, 
utilizing committees. 

Includes numerous examples of resolutions, 
reports, and other forms; a glossary of all 
common parliamentary terms; and a compre- 
hensive index. Useful and reliable, this new 
handbook is the indispensable guide for con- 
ducting a meeting or leading an organization. 


Endpaper charts, 292 pp. 


“Removes the mystery and voodoo from par- 
liamentary procedure, and puts it on a sound, 
sensible, and reasonable basis.” 
~ROBERT B. MEYNER, Governor, 
State of New Jersey 


PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, 
University of Southern California; 


R. VANCE PRESTHUS, 
Michigan State University 


ADOPTED by more than 50 colleges and 
universities, the comprehensive Third Edition 
offers a realistic appraisal of public adminis- 
tration in America. Analyzes the dynamics of 
administrative organization, personnel man- 
agement, financial administration, administra- 
tive law and regulation, and administrative 
responsibility. 

The authors consistently accent the infor- 
mal or “human relations” aspect of organiza- 
tion and management, drawing widely upon 
studies that shed light on the nature of group 
action, individual motivation, and leadership. 
Throughout, public administration is seen as 
part of larger social processes. 626 pp. $6 


“Best textbook available today for college 
students of public administration—extremely 
practical.” ~POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street. New York ine) 
















































ation in Foreign Affairs 


MACMAHON, Eaton Professor of Publie 
fon, Columbia University 


@ 1958 lectures in the Southern Regional 
rogram: in Public Administration, 

$3.50 (4953) 
ministrative Reflections from World 


‘Guucx. President of the Institute of 
Adminisiratior 


bs for administrators distilled trom war 
$2.50 (4948) 


a and Administration 
Ww. Prsiex, Professor of Political Sdence 
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"on Federal Reorgunization 


EMMEnicu, Director of the Public Ad 
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$2.50 (1990) 
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